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Rome, April 27, 1939. 
- J\EAR Mr. Lavanoux: I presented 
: to the Pope on April 15 the sixth 
volume of LirurcicaL Arts. Pius x 
- gave a glance at the book and told me to 
bring it to the Vatican Library, where 
~ it will be kept with the precedent vol- 
umes. I am pleased to tell you that His 
Holiness sends a special Benediction to 
the Directors of your Society and to the 
collaborators in your quarterly. 

Please accept my best wishes and 


believe me, 


Yours very sincerely, 
(signed) EUGENE Carb. TISSERANT. 


When, in 1935, His Eminence, Cardi- 
nal Tisserant — then Monsignor and 
Pro-Prefect of the Vatican Library — 
honored us with a visit, he was asked 


Editorials 


whether he would consent to present the 
bound volumes of our quarterly to the 
Holy Father. His Eminence graciously 
agreed and forthwith presented the first 
volumes to the Pope. Since then, and 
after each presentation, we were the 
proud recipients of a letter from His 
Eminence in which he stated the Holy 
Father’s satisfaction in the work of the 
Society. The letter we reproduce above 
epitomizes, in a way, the sentiments 
expressed in previous letters, but with 
the addition of the special benediction 
bestowed on our work by Pius xu. It 
has always been the policy of the Li- 
turgical Arts Society to work in close 
harmony and obedience to the mind of 
the Church; the Holy Father’s special 


- benediction makes it further imperative 


that we do not deviate from the norms 
which have guided and inspired the 
work of the Liturgical Arts Society since 
the very beginning of its existence. The 
rules are few; our liberty of action, 
within the scope of those rules, is great; 
our responsibility is all the greater. 


THE PIERPONT MORGAN LI- 
BRARY has thrown wide open its doors 
in honor of New York’s World’s Fair 
and has placed on display the most 
comprehensive exhibition of its treasures 
that has ever been shown. Rare illumi- 
nated manuscripts, magnificent jeweled 
metal book covers, tooled bookbindings 
of the middle ages and of the period of 
the renaissance are shown in the new 
library, with precious drawings from the 
fourteenth century on, while first edi- 
tions of printed books and autographed 
manuscripts of many of their authors are 
shown in the original library. The two 


buildings are connected by a cloister- 
like passage where mezzotints and a 
remarkable collection of Rembrandt’s 
etchings are hung. 

The exhibition is open to the public, 
without card of admission, every day 
except Sundays and legal holidays, from 
10 A.M. to 4.30 P.M. until November 1. 


ANOTHER small magazine joins the 
ranks of liturgical publications. It is a 
monthly published by the Benedictine 
Fathers of Prinknash Abbey, England, 
and its title is The Church and the People. 
So far two issues have appeared — 
May and June, 1939. It is always well 
to stress fundamentals, and the contents 
of these two first issues give promise of 
the type of material which will appeal 
to the friends of Prinknash Abbey. Of 
particular interest should be the series 
entitled Accessories of Worship, illustrated 
with pen and ink sketches by Peter 
Anson. 

It is seldom that The American Mercury 
yields material of direct interest to 
readers of LirurcicAL Arts. However, 
in the June, 1939, issue, among other 
interesting and provocative articles, we 
find one entitled Don’t Be Your Own 
Architect, by Roger Burlingame. Sound 
advice indeed! Even a job of modest 
proportions, such as that described by 
Mr. Burlingame, needs the careful 
ministrations of an architect; the owner 
who thinks he is wise when he under- 
takes the work on his own initiative is 
only too often inviting a rude and costly 
awakening. Perhaps one trouble is that 
many prospective clients have Ford 
means but insist on satiating a Rolls- 
Royce appetite. It can’t be done! 
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“PREDICATED on the thesis that 
there is a real need at this time for a 
definite correlation of the best and most 
recent thinking on the subject of house 
building technologies, the Yale-Life 
Conference was convened at the School 
of the Fine Arts, Yale University, New 
Haven, Connecticut, on January 31 and 
February 1, 1939.” This portion of the 
foreword of a pamphlet giving digests 
of the papers presented at this confer- 
ence might well yield food for thought 
for those who are concerned with the 
building problems which confront, and 
will continue to confront, the Catholic 
Church in this country. 

Would it not be possible, at some later 
date, or perhaps in the immediate fu- 
ture, to hold a similar conference to 
study and discuss the correlation of all 
the aspects of what has been termed the 
“liturgical movement”? Would it not 
be well to attempt a synthesis of all 
phases of the question so as to avoid that 
tendency which makes for a disunified 
specialization, where one person pigeon- 
holes the Liturgy in one coop and an- 
other pigeonholes the physical fabric of 
the Church in another coop — and 
never the twain shall meet! Are they not 
(to change the figure of speech rather 
violently) spokes of the same wheel — 
the Catholic Church? 


In 1929 was founded in Dublin the 
Academy of Christian Art; its purpose, 
stated in its constitution, was “‘the study 
of Christian art and the diffusion of 
knowledge regarding its principles and 
practice.” In 1937 there appeared Part 
1 of Volume 1 of the Journal of this 
Academy; the second part of this first 
volume appeared in 1938. Although the 
majority of the articles treat of archaeo- 
logical subjects, readers of LiruRGICAL 
Arts can find in this Journal much 
material of general interest. Of partic- 
ular interest should be the sections en- 
titled The Year's Christian Art, by the 
Reverend Stephen J. Brown, S.J. In the 
part published in 1938, Father Brown 
refers to “that excellent American 
quarterly, LirurcicAL Arts, . . .” and 
calls particular attention to the articles 
on stained glass and modern architec- 
ture in Germany, and to the series in 
which contractor, priest, and architect, 
each in turn, spoke his mind. Other 
sections give varied information con- 
cerning magazines in other countries 
devoted to liturgical arts and related 
subjects. The address of the Academy is 
42 Upper Mount Street, Dublin, Ire- 
land. 


A TRULY CATHOLIC point of view 
on life in general should be a gay and 
happy one, and a sense of humor helps 
to overcome the dreariness we all feel 
at times when we ponder on the stupid- 
ity of those who blight the lives of so 
many with their false philosophy. Mon- 
signor Arthur Jackman, pastor of Holy 
Rood Church, Watford, England, is one 
person who believes in a saving sense of 
humor, and the little leaflet which he 
publishes from time to time, Holy Rood- 
lets, is always welcome. Each number 
contains a short commentary on some 
burning problem of the day, whether it 
be the Wooden Horse or the Moscow All- 
ance, Newman on the Jews, or the more 
recent war scares. Then we find pithy 
comments on the saints, such as the one 
on Saint Vincent de Paul, July 19: 
‘Not a Society, but a man, and a great 
one at that, for he was probably the first 
man to organize supplies for war- 
stricken populations. Just one instance 
that a saint can be an intelligent man 
as well.” 

Would it be indiscreet to suggest to 
some of the editors of our diocesan 
papers that they ask Monsignor Jack- 
man to place them on his mailing list? 
A sprinkling of Holy Roodlets philosophy 
would do no harm. Incidentally Mon- 
signor Jackman was Cardinal Bourne’s 
secretary for many years. 


IN EACH ISSUE of Lrrurercat Arts 
we have striven for variety, and the 
editors hope that the contents of this 
July issue will please and interest our 
readers. Many of them surely have al- 
ready made the acquaintance of the ir- 
repressible Mrs Crowley, whether in the 
pages of America or in Mr Doran Hur- 
ley’s last book, Herself. In his article, 
Artistic . . . but Very Plain, Mr Hurley 
allows a few congenial fellow-parishion- 
ers of Mrs Crowley’s to air their views. 
Might not these views be taken as 
typical of views held by many simple 
souls in parishes throughout the land, 
those simple souls whom high-brows 
claim surely cannot understand what is 
meant by all this liturgical business! 
Our faithful contributor, Father Chap- 
man, recently found himself a member 
of a committee to judge a competition 
for a small church or chapel, instituted 
by the department of architecture of the 
University of Notre Dame. His com- 
ments have that personal touch which 
characterizes all his writings and will 
undoubtedly be enjoyed by those for 
whom the problem of the small church 
is of perennial interest. 


Some years ago an issue of LirurcI- 
cAL Arts was largely devoted to native 
art in mission lands. In the present issue 


we are happy to present an article by — 


the Most Reverend Paul Yu-Pin, Vicar 
Apostolic of Nanking and special envoy 
of the Chinese National Government 
Relief Commission. His article, Chinese 
Christian Art of Our Day, is really an in- 
troduction to the art of a well-known 
Chinese artist, now in the United 
States with the Bishop, Tchang Shan- 
Tse. 
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To Have or Not to Have vestments of © 


ample cut is a question that still puzzles 
many; perhaps the article entitled .. . 
Speaking of Vestments, by the Reverend 
Harold A. Gonder, the rector of the 


American College of the University of — 


Louvain, may lead others to express 
their opinion on the question. Finally, 
Mr Lavanoux contributes another Ob- 
servations. . . . It will interest our read- 
ers to know that the review of the book, 
They go to Mass, was written by Miss 
Ann Holloway, who is sixteen years old 
and a pupil at Saint Saviour’s High 
School, Brooklyn, New York. 


IN VOLUME SIX, NUMBER TWO, 
of LirurcicaL Arts (late December, 
1937) the hope wasexpressed that if there 
was to be Catholic participation in the 
New York World’s Fair, ‘‘such partici- 
pation should be carried out in a way 
thoroughly creditable to the Church.” 
It is with regret that we are obliged to 
write a postscript to this editorial. As is 
well known, there is no Catholic partici- 
pation at the World’s Fair, except in the 
somewhat anomalous ““Temple of Re- 
ligion.” Careful plans were worked out 
by qualified persons known to us, but 
the absence of the initiative which 
would have made possible the realiza- 
tion of these plans — or of other similar 
plans — has resulted in the present 


absence of positive Catholic participa- 


tion. In this connection might we call 
our readers’ attention to the “words to 


the wise” uttered by Bishop Lucey, of 


Amarillo, in a recent number of America: 
“The major threat is not in the Com- 


munists; it is in ourselves. If instead of 


denouncing and opposing we would 
emphasize and practice social justice, 


Communism would die the death it 


deserves. Radicalism feeds on injustice. 


Let our battle be for human rights.” 4 
These words of Bishop Lucey have cer- _ 


tain application to the facts that the 
Soviet Pavilion at the Fair is so imposing 
and that there is no Catholic building 
to offset it. 4 
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Artistic . . . but Very Plain 


Doran HurRLEY 


HEN the new pastor came to the 

Old Parish, he brought with him 
very decided ideas about the remodeling 
and redecoration of the interior of our 
church. In fact, as old Ned Meehan re- 
marked a little later, with a tinge of 
bitterness, the man was hardly used to 
the steps of the pulpit before he was 
announcing special collections for that 


_ purpose. 


It was not the added contributions 
from our none too wealthy purses that 
bothered us . . . we have never been 
stingy with God in the Old Parish; and 
to tell you the truth we were tickled to 


death to have the church fixed up. No. 


It was the way the man went about it. 
That hurt us. For he all but intimated 


_ from the high altar that as far as taste 


went, the Holy Rollers could show us a 
thing or two. 

It was not that we expected to be 
consulted every inch of the way. We 
know our place and our province; and 
the beautifying of the church was his 
province, not ours. But even before the 
plasterers came in to fix the crack in the 


: _ north wall and the painters to set up 


their scaffolding, what did the man do 
but rise up at the Gospel and say very 


| firmly that we must have noticed that 
at least three atrocities had already been 


permanently banished . . . that he was 


4 glad to report that a start had been 


made toward liturgical correctness. 
The things you are used to seeing you 

never notice when they are gone. Not 

for a while anyway. You feel that they 


are there because they should be there. 
Indeed, it took Ned Meehan staying 


through two masses and staring hard 
while he said his beads to find out what 
was in the church that had been taken 


out. 


It was he who brought the report to 


oF the men of the Old Parish seated sun- 


ning themselves in Angels’ Fold, al- 


though Mrs 


Patrick Crowley had 
spread the tale among the women hours 


- before. Mrs Crowley missed them at 


once .. . the twice life-sized statue of 


the Sacred Heart painted most lifelike, 


the one of the Blessed Virgin all blue 


and gold, and the beautiful representa- 
tion of Saint Patrick that the Ancient 
Order and the Knights gave the old 
pastor on his jubilee. 

To say that we were shocked would 
be putting it mildly. We were scan- 
dalized. Dinnie the Bow Shea and Larry 
O’ Toole were all for going to the bishop 
at once and telling him that the man 
was a Protestant. James Kielty, whose 
son is himself Bishop of the Wild West, 
said that he would appeal to Bishop 
Dan to take the boat right over to the 
Holy Father and stop such goings-on. 
All the elder statesmen made up their 
minds very firmly that hereafter for 
Sunday Mass they would go down to 
the French. And they did, for the two 
succeeding Sundays. 


‘THEY might still be worshippers at 
Notre Dame de Pitié had not the old 
bishop reached Father Beauprétre’s 
church on his confirmation round and, 
as he passed down the broad aisle, seen 
not one but two pews filled with the 
stalwarts of the Old Parish. The angels, 
they say, whisper to the old bishop as he 
sleeps and bring him all the news of the 
diocese that needs his attention. 

It was not in the least by accident, 
then, that he decided to walk up from 
Notre Dame to visit the new pastor, 
after luncheon with Father Beauprétre, 
and that he took the short cut from 
Saint Mary’s street through Angels’ 
Fold. 

His walk had tired him a bit, he told 
the old men with a faint smile and a 
gentle wave of his hand that they keep 
their places. Would they mind if he sat 
down with them for a bit? 

He envied them, he went on, the 
lovely spot they had for themselves. 
Everything had been kept so simple, and 
simplicity was so close to God. With a 
twinkle he added mischievously that he 
supposed if the women of the parish had 
had the arranging of the little park all 
the benches would have sofa cushions 
and gay umbrellas over them. 

“Doilies;’ chuckled Ned Meehan 
with deep relish, ““They’d have doilies 


and tidies and leetle bits of bows of 
ribbon here and there.” 

“T’m sure of it,” sighed the old 
bishop humorously. “It’s we men ap- 
preciate simplicity and cleanness of line 
and honesty of workmanship.” 

““We’re the ones does,” eagerly agreed 
Larry O’Toole. “If it was only two red 
bricks laid together, if they were laid 
clean and neat it would please the heart 
of a good workman. But you can’t tell a 
woman that . . . she wouldn’t under- 
stand. Frills and fripperies they set such 
store by . . . the poor things.” 

“T know,” murmured the bishop, 
“T’m afraid poor Father will have a 
hard job convincing some of our own 
women that good art is simple art and 
is unmistakably stamped with its own 
integrity. You men will understand, 
but the women!” He lifted his hands. 

‘“‘Would you say now, Bishop,” James 
Kielty put forth the question tenta- 
tively, “that that statue of the Sacred 
Heart we have in the church yonder 
isn’t a little bit overdone? I mean no 
irreverence, but would you say it was a 
little bit on the loud side?”’ 

‘““As a good workingman, as a crafts- 
man, what would you say, Mr. Kielty?”’ 
asked the bishop. 

“It was never to my taste, anyway,” 
Larry O’Toole spoke his mind. “To tell 
you the truth, it always had a ‘foreign’ 
look to me. Something plain . . . like 
in white marble . . . would, I think, 
be much nicer.” 

“If you wouldn’t put its like on a 
grave,” said old Ned Meehan who at 
eighty-odd is cemetery conscious, “then 
you’d have no business putting it up in 
a church. I think that statue was very 
disrespectful.” 

‘“Hmnh,” Dinnie the Bow Shea bit 
off his question slowly, “but a statue of 
Saint Patrick now, you’d like to have 
the green showing on that, wouldn’t 
you? *I'would be more patriotic.” 

“Not in a church, you wouldn’t, 
Dinnie,” Larry O’Toole was very 
shocked. 

“A statue like that, though, would be 
not out of place in a meeting room, I 
wouldn’t say.” The old bishop smiled. 

“Holy Name hall would be the place 
for a statue like that, Dinnie.” Ned 
Meehan spoke categorically. And as the 
bishop rose to go, “Er-r, I wonder would 
the new pastor, do you think, leave us 
have the loan of Saint Patrick from the 
new church for our own hall?” 

“T’]] mention it to him,” said the 
bishop, “when I tell him how interested 
you all are in his plans.” 
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““Oh, we are, we are,” protested Ned 
Meehan, “and if you can say a word to 
him, have him keep it very plain . 
artistic but very plain.” 


OF COURSE no one knows what 
passed in conversation between the old 
bishop and the new pastor that after- 
noon; but that was not the only visit the 
bishop made in the Old Parish. For he 
very gently tugged at Mrs Patrick 
Crowley’s bell later that afternoon and 
announced that he had come for tea. 

Now Mrs Patrick Crowley, for the 
past fifty years president of the altar and 
rosary society, is an authority on church 
decoration. The fixing of the altar was 
ever an art with her, and she was con- 
sidered in the parish as a very artistic 
woman. Next only to Sister Felicita, 
who is a real oil-painter and who can 
hand-paint a yard of flowers as good as 
the next one. 

But it was not until later that week, 
when the new pastor called a parish 
meeting to present his plans for the re- 
decoration of the church to the people 
and ask their approval, that we knew 
that there was a name for artistic knowl- 
edge about a church, like that possessed 
by Mrs Crowley. ‘Liturgical’? was the 
word, and it was a great treat to all of 


us to hear it explained. The new pastor 
knew it from A to Z, and you could see 
by the nods Mrs Crowley would give 
him that she was right behind him every 
inch of the way. But then so were we 
all, for it was just what the old bishop 


- had to say without actually putting a 


name to it. 

The church is completed now, and 
we are more than ever proud of it. The 
new pastor, too, has firmly ensconced 
himself in our hearts for having made 
our House of God so beautiful, and so 
correctly so. 

But there is one thing bothers us all. 
Ned Meehan is thinking of speaking to 
the old bishop about it. John Mc- 
Carthy’s boy was ordained in May, and 
you may be sure that the Old Parish 
went down to the Cathedral in a body. 
We all talked about this on the way 
home. After the dignity and simplicity 
of our own Old Parish church as it 
stands today, we are afraid that the 
interior of the cathedral leaves some- 
thing to be desired. 

“‘Isn’t it too bad,” said Ned Meehan 
sadly, ‘“‘that the rector and the people of 
the cathedral parish haven’t better 
taste? It struck me to-day that the high 
altar at the cathedral was very un- 
liturgical.” 


Further European and Other Observations 


Maurice LAVANOUX 


ib MY LAST ARTICLE of European 
observations I left the reader in 
Yugoslavia on the Dalmatian coast. 
Possibly many thought that the job of 
Secretary of the Liturgical Arts Society 
was forgotten by me amid the pleasant 
surroundings of that little Mont-Saint- 
~ Michel of the Adriatic, Koréula. They 
were pleasant surroundings indeed, but 
even there it was not possible for me to 
forget the job at hand, which was to 
steep myself in what had been done, and 
well done, by many of the master build- 
ers of the past. And I noted, in that 
previous article, that while looking at 
the magnificent baldachino in the 
cathedral of Koréula and the one in the 
cathedral at Trogir, it occurred to me 
that those who are endeavoring to do 
their bit in this present-day liturgical 
revival are those who really admire and 
respect tradition rather than those who 
disregard the instructions issued by the 
proper authorities of the Church. 


Since my return last December I have 
thought a good deal on this subject of 
tradition, and I am becoming more and 
more rooted in the conviction that the 
great need nowadays, in the matter of 
church building and in considering the 
all-important matter of craftsmanship, 
lies in an intelligent use of the tech- 
niques of the present, freed from the 
curious romanticism of those who still 
berate contemporary efforts. I do not 
mean that we should throw overboard 
all that the past can teach us — and it 
can teach us a great deal. But I do mean 
that we should use our knowledge of the 
past and not be fettered by it. I am im- 
pelled to be a bit insistent on this point 
because I have had the opportunity to 
cogitate on it from the vantage point 
of the LirurcicaL Arts office. 


IN THIS MATTER of contemporary 
art it is well to keep in mind a sense of 
balance in order to avoid the pitfalls of 


extravagance and cleverness in design. 
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A huge wall of glass, for example, does — 
not necessarily result in a modern — 


facade; it might well end by reminding © . 


one of a gold fish bowl and, what is 


worse, it gives to those who are preju- — 


diced against contemporary work a 
chance to harp back to the good old 
conservative days which, whatever the 
excesses of super-modernists, are gone 
forever. This sense of balance might be 


better understood by pointing out that — 


what a sincere contemporary artist will 
insist upon is rather the need to think 
in a contemporary way so that the idea 


of contemporary art can flower in a ~ 


sensible manner. This would also mean 
that we must eschew the fad for spe- 
cialization. For example, why should it 
be necessary for anyone to be labeled a 


“specialist in ecclesiastical art”? Is it not © 
possible to think of a man as being © 
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merely a good architect or craftsman — 
who uses his God-given intelligence to — 


solve a problem according to its basic 


end in view? Why not merely consider 
a few fundamental points and let the 
rest take care of itself; for example, in- 
telligence in considering the material to 
be used and the ultimate destination of 
the object made, honest craftsmanship 


2 
H 
requirements and with its appropriate | 


and honest materials, and lastly a liberal 
sprinkling of the heart and of com- 
petence in execution. 

Good intentions are not sufficient. 


It is better to be a good broker or 


plumber than be a mediocre craftsman 
in the arts. Each to his own talents. 
These thoughts continually crossed 


my mind as I journeyed through Ra- — 


venna, Rome, and up to France. I need 
not expatiate on the beauties of the 
mosaics in Ravenna. An article on 
mosaics is scheduled for a forthcoming 


issue of LirurcicAL Arts and I prefer to 


leave the subject to the competency of a 
craftsman. In Rome it is hardly possible 
to think of anything else besides the 
age-old artistic wonders which creep up — 


on you on all sides. I had spent some — | 
time in Rome some twenty years ago | 


during a usual architectural student 
tour of Italy, but this time I tried to 
avoid the inevitable visits to renaissance — 


churches and concentrated on recent 


work. It was rather a disappointing 


experience. There are several new ~ 


churches in Rome that possess interest- 
ing exteriors, but the interiors usually 
look like huge barns or garages in which 
a small altar —which often violates 
all liturgical prescriptions — had been — 
tucked away in a barren sanctuary. In 
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_ a later issue of Lrrurcicat Arts it may 


be possible to devote a page or two to 
illustrate a few of these modern churches, 
but I find it difficult to secure adequate 


_ photographs, and as I visited the 
__ churches at Sabaudia and Aprilia in a 


pouring rain I could not even attempt 
to take pictures, I experienced enough 


_ difficulty on a sunny day without trying 


to achieve the impossible on a rainy day! 
During the long — twenty-six hour 


) —ride from Rome to Paris I mulled 


over a few matters that periodically dis- 
turb my equanimity. One of these con- 
cerns apprentices in the various trades, 


_ or rather the lack of them. During these 


strenuous days it is well to look with 
favor upon the blessings bestowed on 
many by the various unions whose job 
it is to safeguard the welfare of the 


_ worker, but at the risk of courting the 


disfavor of my philosopher friends I will 
hazard the comment that the ways of 
the unions do not always coincide with 
the welfare of the crafts. I am not in a 


_ position to argue the pro and con of the 


unions’ claims, but I do know that it is 
nowadays well-nigh impossible to train 
apprentices in woodworking establish- 


' ments, in sculptors’ studios, in stained 


glass shops, in bookbinderies, or in many 


_ other crafts where adequate and funda- 


mental training can only be obtained in 
the shop of a master. 
The main difficulties to-day seem to be 


the impatience of youth and its unwill- 


ingness to work hard at menial tasks as 


_a groundwork for the manifold details 


_ of a craft, and, on the other hand, the 


difficulty faced by the master craftsman 


_ who is obliged to pay a salary to his 


apprentice out of all proportion to his 
value to the master. It seems to me that 


_ the question of a living wage does not 


enter into the picture at this stage and 
that the apprentice’s position is rather 
that of a student who has to pay for his 
training, or at best be satisfied with car- 
fare and a small sum for incidental per- 


- sonal expenses. Perhaps the unions 


_ themselves might well shoulder the ex- 
pense of training apprentices out of the 
_ funds they collect as membership dues! 


} 
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, Tus again brings up the question of 


This may be considered heresy. I would 
welcome an expression of opinion in the 
form of a letter to the Editor. 


__ whether we will welcome contemporary 


art and architecture or whether we will 


In the May 12, 1939, issue of the Catholic 


continue to be stalemated by those who 
can see no virtue in what is done to-day. 


_ Herald of London I came across this 


A 
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letter from a priest, who signs himself 
“Norsino Conde”: ‘“Times are changing 
and we must adapt our external activi- 
ties — not the internal spirit — to our 
times. We should be more concerned 
with the ‘church’ as a gathering of the 
faithful than as a building. Heroic 
virtue can be taught and practiced by 
people congregating in a tent. The 
hearts of the people are more important 
than buildings, and this undeniable fact 
calls for special emphasis in a mechanis- 
tic and semi-pagan age like our own. 
In so far as church building is con- 
cerned, I feel we should concentrate 
on simple, inexpensive buildings, well 
adapted to their purpose, sincere and 
joyous in expression, but above all sin- 
cere. In settled, peaceful times, if we live 
to see such again, when we have fine 
materials at our command and real 
craftsmen are to be found in abundance 
in our midst and of us, then that sin- 
cerity and joyous exaltation inherent in 
true Christianity will once again pro- 
duce great works of art to the honor and 
glory of God as was the case in the Ages 
of Faith.” I quite agree with the first 
part of this letter, but I question whether 
we now lack fine material and “‘real 
craftsmen.” We may not have an abun- 
dance of them to be sure, but whose 
fault is that? Client (clerical or not) and 
architect — we should all say mea culpa. 

And yet the remedy is a rather simple 
one. Why not try it? Let us all determine 
as a beginning, to boycott all those 
ready made atrocities which are still 
being sold throughout the land and 
which eventually are costly because they 
must some day be thrown out when a 
pastor or his successor finally sees the 
light. During the past six months I have 
been requested by a number of pastors 
to advise them as to what could be done 
to improve the appearance of their 
churches and particularly to rid the 
sanctuary of the curious catalogue con- 
coctions which are presently to be found 
there. In every case my first suggestion 
was to throw out or amputate a good 
portion of the altar’s superstructure; 
then to amputate or change completely 
pedestals, sanctuary furniture, sanctu- 
ary lamp, vases of all categories and 
shapes, etc., etc. Then, and only then, 
would it be possible to go ahead with 
whatever changes were indicated. The 
time and money wasted by originally 
purchasing and installing these things 
make it difficult to find enough funds 
available when changes and improve- 
ments are in order — and so we come to 
the vicious circle! 


When the client finally calls in a com- 
petent person it is usually on the basis of 
“of course, we have little money to 
spend and we must save as much as 
possible. . . .” All would have been 
well if, in the first instance, the client 
had agreed to pay the usual fee, and per- 
haps a bit more, to an architect or to 
whoever might act in the capacity of 
advisor: then if he had allowed this ad- 
visor to design or have made whatever 
was necessary by good craftsmen at a 
generous price, rather than shop around 
for some chiseler who is always ready to 
pounce on any opportunity to make a 
dubious dollar or two. 

One example will illustrate my point. 
Some months ago I was asked to give 
advice to a pastor who wanted to have 
his small church redecorated. In the 
course of the conversation it developed 
that he and his curate thought it would 
also be well to change the platform and 
steps of the altar and a few other items 
of like practical nature. After much dis- 
cussion and careful budgeting it was 
found that the alterations asked for 
would cost about three thousand dollars 
—and, remember, there was yet no 
question of a fee for advice and super- 
vision. The irony of the situation lay in 
the fact that about eleven hundred dol- 
lars of this three thousand dollar esti- 
mate was to be paid to demolish the 
altar platform and steps that had been 
built less than five years before! And all 
this in a parish whose weekly revenue 
was about three hundred dollars. Nat- 
urally, there was a debt and interest 
further to worry the pastor. Multiply 
this incident by a few thousand and you 
can reach a rather staggering total of 
misspent funds in this country. It would 
seem that this whole question is a moral 
one as well as an artistic one. Give the 
real craftsmen — and there are many of 
them —a decent chance and we may 
all be pleasantly surprised at the results 
—pboth artistic and financial. It is a 
matter of dollars and cents — and a lot 
of common sense. 

In Paris I spent some time visiting a 
few of the hundred odd new churches in 
and near the city. I suppose that many 
readers of LirurcicAL Arts have also 
visited some of these new churches and 
have formed some opinion about them. 
Among those I visited I saw several that 
combined an understanding of modern 
techniques with adherence to liturgical 
requirements, but, by and large, I doubt 
whether the majority of these churches 
will ever make history. I will attempt 
further comments later. 
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Looking-Backwards Architecture 


Harry Lorin BINssE 


OMETIME about the year 1800 
architecture suffered a sea change. 
It did not happen all at once, or in a 
particular year; the change was a slow 
process. We are still almost completely 
under the dominion of that change, 
though we can already see yet another 
and better change taking root. 

What happened to architecture? It is 
very hard to say, but perhaps the easiest 
way to put it is that architects became 
literary men and ceased to be builders. 

Somewhat the same thing had taken 
place about four hundred years earlier 
in the art of painting, and at that same 
time the germ of the change had been 
planted in architecture. But it took a lot 
longer to mature in the breasts of the 
builders. In Art and Scholasticism Jacques 
Maritain quotes some very amusing 
things from da Vinci on the subject. 
The painter, it seems, had ceased to be 
a painter and had become a gentleman. 
Not so the sculptor, thinks Leonardo. 
“Sculpture is not a science, but a mathe- 
matical art producing sweat and bodily 
fatigue in the practitioner. . . . The 
proof that it is so is that the sculptor uses 
the force of his arms to do his work, 
beating and shaping the marble or other 
hard stone whence the figure, which is 
as it were imprisoned, is to emerge — an 
entirely mechanical labour which keeps 
him in a lather of perspiration, smothers 
him in dust and débris and makes his 
face pasty and covered with marble 
dust, like a baker’s man covered with 
Beer ts" 

About 1800 the architect not only 
became a literary man, but a literary 
gentleman. 

Before that time an architect’s educa- 
tion was largely practical. He knew how 
to do quite a lot of the things that his 
workmen did. Often he could hammer a 
nail or lay a brick pretty competently 
himself. Of course he also knew how 
large a beam it would take to support a 
given weight, and what sort of columns 
were needed if vaulting was not to crash 
down upon such trustful citizens as 
might walk beneath it. If he read books, 
he read them for recreation or to im- 


prove himself as a man, only indirectly 
as an architect. In fact up to about 1750 
there were precious few books he could 
read that related directly to his craft. 
There was, in English, Moxon’s Me- 
chanick Exercises, which tells you how to 
do quite a lot of useful things from 
printing to carpentry. There was Vi- 
truvius, who gave you a lot of pretty 
sensible formulae for making things look 
neat and shipshape. 

But the eighteenth century for some 
mysterious reason saw the beginning of 
a very serious study of archaeology 
among the “better people” of England 
(the same thing took place a little 
earlier on the Continent). It became 
fashionable to know about ruins, and 
even to have a ruin on your front lawn 
(figuratively speaking, for the fine gen- 
tlemen of the eighteenth century had 
such big front lawns that they were in 
fact what they were in name — parks). 
After a little someone conceived a thor- 
oughly insane idea, which was to live 
in your ruin, and the Gothic Revival 
was born. That peculiar thought is 
usually credited to the extraordinary 
mind of Horace Walpole, a charming 
nouveau riche who amused himself with 
archaeology and built himself a gothic 
castle for a country house. 

To us that may sound like a fairly 
normal thing to do; in Walpole’s day 
it most certainly wasn’t. A gentleman 
who wished to build himself a house, 
quite sensibly ordered a house, and 
what he expected to get — and got — 
was the most modern house his archi- 
tect could build for him. Ruins were for 
sentimental purposes only, and _ their 
place was in the garden. If you wanted 
to build one in your garden, that was 
all right. Many of the aristocracy didn’t 
need to bother to; the foresight of their 
ancestors had provided them with the 
real thing in the pitiful stubs which had 
once been monasteries or churches or 
chapels. But Mr Walpole was the first 
to think of building a ruin to live in. And 
the fashion has spread so much that 
almost all the millionaires of America, 
in the happy days when it was all right 


to admit in public that you were a mil- — 
lionaire, when ostentatious poverty had — 
not yet become the mode, built them- _ 
selves ruins to live in. 

Now if you are really interested in 
something, the first thought that occurs 
to you is that it would be fun to write a — 
book about it. That is exactly what hap- — 
pened to the gentlemen archaeologists © 
of the eighteenth century. And they, 
unlike some of us, had plenty of money 
for illustrations. So the “plate books” 
began to come off the presses. Rome, 
Greece, Egypt, the Middle Ages (a bit 
later) were put between boards for rich 
men to spend lots of money on. And the 
architects began to read those books too. 

It is always hard to know which comes 
first, the hen or the egg. So also it is hard 
to know whether it was clients like Mr 
Walpole who gave architects the idea of 
building ruins for everyday use, or, per 
contra, it was the architects who sold 
their clients the notion. Perhaps a little 
of each. Pugin was a pretty good sales- 
man in his day, and we have plenty of 
architects here and now who know inti- _ 
mately the wiles of that useful art. But — 
anyhow the idea of building in imitation — 
of things past spread until everyone for- 
got how to build in any other way. 

No longer was it true that the way to — 
build a house was to build a house; you _ 
built a Norman house, or an Eliza- — 
bethan cottage, or a Roman villa. t 

Now every civilization has its own 
ideas of where it ought to spend its 
money the most ostentatiously, and gen- __ 
erally those ideas have been religious. 
So naturally the most durable of genuine _ 
ruins have been temples or churches. 
But that thought gave no trouble to the 
Walpoles. Temples became banks (the 
money-changers are awfully persistent!); 
Cathedrals became railroad stations. 
Even Pugin didn’t like that, but he mis- 
took the symptom for the disease. So 
long as cathedrals remained cathedrals 
(and only the gothic ones at that) he 
didn’t care what you did to the temples. _ 

So that was the sea change that archi- ~ 
tecture suffered, and from which we are ~ 
still suffering. And it is against that 
change that intelligent contemporaries _ 
are working when they talk of ceasing to 
build “literary” buildings, when they _ 
urge us not to live and do business and 
worship in ruins, when they strive to 
make architecture a living, human _ 
thing, with its own laws of growth, a 
rather than a congeries of handsome 
plate books. | 

In short, they are urging us, when we _ 
build a house, to build a house. 
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a Speaking of Vestments 


The Reverend HAROLD A. GONDER 


alee DIFFICULTY of ridding our- 
selves of wrong ideas about the 
Liturgy can perhaps be better appre- 
ciated if we consider the modern mind 
on the subject of vestments. 

Roman vestments have gained such a 
general acceptance in the Latin rite that 
any form other than the ‘‘fiddle-back”’ 


_ vestment (chasuble) is looked upon as 


an innovation. In the minds of many, 
ample vestments are a new idea, com- 
paratively speaking, and are therefore 
out of place. 

There are those so possessed by this 
idea that they bring evidence to prove 
that the use of ample vestments has 
been forbidden by Rome. In order to 
back up their assertion they affirm that 
three decrees of Rome forbid this use. 
This they seem to do only when mis- 
understood. The decrees in question are 
the following. (1) A letter dated August 
23, 1889, which was sent by Cardinal 
Simeone, prefect of the Sacred Con- 
gregation for Propagating the Faith, to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of Malines. 
(2) A reply of the Sacred Congregation 
of Rites to a question asked, dated De- 
cember 9, 1925. (3) A decree of the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites, dated 
August 21, 1863, which was sent to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Malines. 

The letter of August 23, 1889, deals 
with ‘“‘ornamenta gothicae formae”’ it is 
true, but a word about the occasion on 
which the letter was sent and about the 
reason for which it was sent will bring us 
to an understanding of what Cardinal 
Simeone meant when he wrote “vest- 
ments of gothic form.” 

Pious societies in the Low Countries 
_ were making oriental vestments, some- 
times called “gothic,” for missionaries of 
the Latin rite in the East. In reply to a 
question concerning the licitness of this 
practice of these societies, the Cardinal 
Prefect of the Congregation for Propa- 
gating the Faith wrote that such oriental 
gothic vestments are forbidden for 
priests of the Latin rite and that there- 
fore the societies were not permitted to 
continue the practice. The letter of 
1889, therefore, does not refer to the 


“gothic” vestments known to us of the 
western world. 

The decree of December 9, 1925, con- 
sidered by itself, is rather indefinite. It 
merely states that without permission of 
the Holy See, no one is permitted to 
deviate from the form of vestments ac- 
cepted by the Church in accordance 
with the decree of the Sacred Congrega- 
tion of Rites of August 21, 1863. This 
decree is only a reiteration of the 1863 
decree. 

The decree of August 21, 1863, is 
therefore the only decree of the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites that definitely 
says anything about our “gothic”’ vest- 
ments. 


IN ORDER to understand this decree, 
it is necessary to recall that in the middle 
of the last century there arose in Eng- 
land, France, Germany, and Belgium 
movements which directed themselves 
toward the general adoption of gothic 
vestments and the wholesale casting 
aside of the roman form of vestments 
which was, at that time, practically the 
only form in use in the above mentioned 
countries. Holy Mother Church, ever 
watchful for the spiritual welfare of her 
children, foreseeing the perturbation 
that would be caused in the minds of the 
laity by a sudden, drastic change on so 
large a scale in the commonly accepted 
form of vestments, directed that without 
the consent of the Holy See such move- 
ments may not be instituted. The de- 
cree, therefore, is directed against move- 
ments which have as their end a change 
in the usage of vestments from roman to 
so-called gothic, and not against indi- 
vidual use of ample vestments. 

In the mind of the Church the reason 
for this decree is the probability of 
perturbation and astonishment among 
the laity. In places where there is no 
danger of perturbation or astonishment 
neither the general nor the individual 
use of so-called gothic vestments is 
forbidden. 

The Sacred Congregation of Rites, 
realizing that there could exist, even in 
the traditionalistic, staid old England, 


France, Germany, and Belgium of 1863, 
good reasons why such a movement for 
the universal adoption of ample vest- 
ments might be in order, placed at the 
end of the decree an invitation to the 
Cardinal Archbishop of Malines to sub- 
mit such reasons to the Congregation. 

It is therefore the humble estimation 
of the writer that in this day and age, 
when so-called gothic chasubles are 
known in a greater and lesser degree in 
most regions of the western world, there 
is no danger of the appearance of such 
chasubles causing an admiratio in populo, 
and that, for this reason, their use is not 
forbidden. 


HISTORICALLY the place of the 
ample vestment in the Latin rite is more 
secure than that of the “fiddle-back” 
chasuble. The gothic form has the offi- 
cial approval of the Church since its 
shape dates back to Saint Charles 
Borromeo, who fashioned it in accord- 
ance with the decrees of the Council of 
Trent. Whereas the roman chasuble is 
the child of European vestment makers 
who continued diminishing the original 
cut of the chasuble in size and shape 
until the present-day roman chasuble 
came into being. Cloth came in narrow 
widths and the renaissance demanded 
heavy, stiff ornamentation on vestments, 
which prevented the cloth from hanging 
in graceful folds. So, rather than make 
the cloth and ornamentation adapt it- 
self to the vestment and its use, they 
adapted the vestment to the cloth and 
to the ornaments. The fruit of their 
labors is the pair of sandwich-boards 
which we call by the name of “roman” 
chasuble! The only sanction roman 
vestments have ever received is that 
which comes from their continued and 
widespread use in the Church. They 
really stole their way into Church usage. 

To me it has always seemed strange 
that there should exist a group which in- 
sists upon accusing the Sacred Congre- 
gation of Rites of being untrue to its 
trust by contending that it has forbidden 
the use of ample vestments. 

Pope Sixtus v, by the papal constitu- 
tion Immensa, issued January 22, 1588, 
instituted the Sacred Congregation of 
Rites for the purpose, among others, of 
guarding and of preserving the liturgical 
books of the Latin Church. One of the 
books which therefore comes under the 
care of this Congregation is the Roman 
Missal. Another is the Ceremonial of 
Bishops. We cannot even think that the 
Sacred Congregation of Rites would 
render decisions that are contrary to the 
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prescriptions of either the Missal or the 
Ceremonial of Bishops. Both the above- 
mentioned books, which to-day are num- 
bered among the sources of our liturgy, 
presuppose the use of ample chasubles. 
Nowhere do they even suggest the 
existence of skimpy roman chasubles. 

In the Missal (Ritus servandus in cele- 
bratione Missae, VIII, 6) we find the 
following instructions for the server at 
low mass. They pertain to the eleva- 
tion. “‘. . . minister manu sinistra elevat 
fimbrias posteriores Planetae, ne ipsum 
Celebrantem impediat in elevatione 
brachiorum . . .” “The server should 
elevate the edge of the chasuble at the 
back so that it does not inconvenience 
the celebrant when he raises his arms.” 
This direction of the rubrics of the 
Missal can refer only to ample vest- 
ments. There is surely never any danger 
of a roman chasuble interfering in any 
way with the raising of the celebrant’s 
arms. 

The Ceremonial of Bishops (II, viii, 
1g) says that after the bishop puts on the 


chasuble it is to be rolled back and ad- 
justed on his arms “ne illum impediat.” 
Again, how can a roman chasuble inter- 
fere with the movements of the bishop’s 
arms? 

Since the Roman Missal and the 
Ceremonial of Bishops presuppose the 
wearing of only ample vestments, it is 
very difficult to see how the Sacred 
Congregation of Rites could definitely 
forbid their use. Yet there are.those who 
think that such has been done. 

The question of roman versus gothic 
vestments and its frequent resurrection 
is evidence of the place wrong notions 
about liturgy have secured themselves 
in the Catholic mind and is an indica- 
tion of the amount of energy necessary 
to eradicate erroneous ideas and to 
build up correct ideas and notions. 
There is much to be done in the interests 
of the Liturgy of the Church in order 
that it might retain its rightful place in 
the minds of the members of the Church 
so that it will be for them a thing of 
beauty and a joy forever. 


Chinese Christian Art of Our Day 
The Most Reverend PAuL Yu-PiIn 


NE OF THE many manifestations 
of Christianity in China during 
the past decade is the very interesting 
development of Christian art, partic- 
ularly of painting Christian subjects as 
seen and understood by the Chinese 
mind. There was a time when the prob- 
lem of “adaptation” in this matter of 
Christian art was very much neglected. 
The missionaries were absorbed by too 
many pressing needs, and it can be said 
that they were too often turned aside by 
the external forms in which the missions 
were organized, forms that did not al- 
ways appear free from colonizing con- 
cepts. It was perhaps for this reason that 
missionary art, generally, was an im- 
ported art, influenced chiefly by the 
various national notions of the mis- 
sionaries. But now that the Church in 
China is established with a native 
hierarchy and clergy, the time seems 
ripe to examine the problem of a native 
art in all its manifestations. 

It would therefore seem to be a par- 
ticularly appropriate time to introduce 
to the readers of LirurcicaL Arts the 
work of a famous Chinese painter who 
is devoting his time and talents to the 
interpretation of Christian themes in a 


thoroughly Chinese manner. It may be 
added that this is the first time that his 
paintings have been reproduced in any 
magazine, whether in the United States 
or in China. It occurred to me that 
LiturcicaL Arts was the logical me- 
dium where the work of this artist might 
be introduced to the American clergy 
and interested laity since the Liturgical 
Arts Society was founded to encourage 
and foster Catholic art. 

Tchang Shan-Tse is not unknown in 
China. Born in 1881, he was the oldest 
of eleven children; his father was a 
learned scholar of his province, that of 
Szechouan. He began painting with his 
brother under the guidance of his 
mother, who was also an excellent artist. 
Renowned painters, such as Tseng-Hsi 
and Li Jui-Ching (the imperial dynasty 
of the Tsing was still governing at that 
time) trained Tchang Shan-Tse in the 
intricacies of his art and he was soon, in 
turn, proclaimed a master. 

The revolution in China found him 
at the head of three thousand men, 
fighting for the new régime, and he was 
rewarded with a post of inspector which 
he held from 1913 to 1918. He then be- 
came counselor of state and also coun- 


selor of the military government in the 


provinces of Tchili, Shangtung, and ' 


Honan. From 1920 to 1924 he was 


prefect in various provinces. In 1924 he — 
decided to give up his government ~ 
affiliations and return to his real voca- — 
tion; he founded an institute of arts at — 


Soutcheou. With his brother, Tchang 
Datzien, he traveled widely in the prov- 
inces of China and returned with a great 
number of landscapes. Tchang Shan- 
Tse is particularly well-known for his 
portrayal of tigers; those who have had 
the good fortune to attend our meetings 
in this country will recall that one of the 
highlights of these events was to see the 
artist draw a tiger, with the ease of a 


man thoroughly familiar with his sub- | 


ject. Indeed at one time the artist had 
several tigers as part of his household 
in China. 

In December, 1938, I had the joy to 
receive Tchang Shan-Tse into the 
Catholic Church and since that time he 
has devoted his time and talents to the 
cause of the civilian refugees in my war- 
torn China. Painter and patriot, he 
represents to many one of the most 
dramatic periods of contemporary 
China. 

The paintings illustrated in this num- 
ber of LrrurcicaL ARTS were executed 
within the last few months and repre- 
sent a distinct improvement in the 
painter’s interpretation of Christian 
themes. They are all done on bamboo 
paper and the draftsmanship lives up 
to the highest traditions of this highly 
developed Chinese art. Particularly ap- 


pealing is the Madonna of Refugees — 


(frontispiece). The other three, illus- 
trated on page 61, show how well 
Tchang Shan-Tse has understood events 
in the life of Our Lord that are familiar 
to all of us. 


The following words, taken from an | 


article which Archbishop Costantini 


contributed to Volume IV, Number I, 


of LirurcicaL Arts, explains very well 
the spirit which is now inspiring the 
work of Tchang Shan-Tse. “In this 


delicate matter [The sense of measure] _ . 


of indigenous Christian art, it is neces- 
sary to have the sense of measure so as 
not to fall into one of the excesses which 
frequently occur in all movements of 


reform. Sunt certi denique fines, quibus ultra 


cttraque nequit consistere rectum. It is easy 
to admit, however, that native archi- 


tecture and decoration, not holding in 
themselves a pagan significance, but — 
rather perceiving their significance from __ 
their end and use, do not represent a 
real danger. But when, on the contrary, — q 
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THREE PAINTINGS IN INK AND COLOR 


ON BAMBOO PAPER BY TCHANG SHAN- 


TSE, RECENT CHINESE CONVERT AND 
LONG A DISTINGUISHED ARTIST IN HIS 


NATIVE LAND 
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HIGH MASS AT THE CHURCH OF CORPUS 


CHRISTI, NEW YORK. THE 1939 MASS AND 

ANNUAL MEETING OF THE LITURGICAL ARTS 

SOCIETY WERE HELD IN THIS CHURCH AND ITS 

AUDITORIUM. WILFRID EDWARDS ANTHONY, 
ARCHITECT 


SMALL CHAPEL 
NORTH COUNTRY 
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FIVE DESIGNS FOR A SMALL CHURCH IN THE COUNTRY SUBMITTED IN A COMPETITION ORGANIZED BY NOTRE 

DAME UNIVERSITY. (LEFT TO RIGHT, ABOVE) FIRST PRIZE, JOHN W. DAVIS, CHICAGO; SECOND PRIZE, BERNARD 

LOSHBOUGH, WASHINGTON. (BELOW) THIRD PRIZE, GEORGE W. EDWARDS, PITTSBURGH; HONORABLE MENTION, 
MICHEAL F. GAUL AND JOHN G. VOOSON, CHICAGO; HONORABLE MENTION, BILL ATKISON, ITHACA 
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FOUR OF A SET OF STATIONS IN THE CHAPEL OF SAINT THOMAS MORE, YALE UNIVERSITY. 
DESIGNED BY ROBERT AMENDOLA AND EXECUTED, WITH THE COLLABORATION OF PAUL 
FRITHIOF NILSSON. IN BEATEN LEAD AND COPPER (BY ELECTRODEPOSITION ) 
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the question is one of iconography, and 
especially of the images of Christ and of 
the Blessed Virgin, the matter changes 
aspect; it is imperative then to use tact 
and discretion, and to obey that law of 
the tradition of Christian iconography 
which may be summed up in the one 
word dignity. 

“This dignity, which is the fruit of 
inspiration, lifts religious images above 
all vulgar realism, and confers upon 
them that supernatural light and that 
mystic beauty which renders them 
liturgical; that is, noble instruments of 
external worship, before which it is pos- 


sible for us to kneel down and pray. In 
Christian iconography, therefore, that 
which is important is not so much the 
physical realism as liturgical reality, 
that is, the character of holiness — 
Splendor veritatis et caritatis — which 
makes the divine transcend the hu- 
man.” 

If we judge the work of Tchang Shan- 
Tse in the light of Archbishop Costan- 
tini’s words, can we not say that the 
paintings illustrated indicate that the 
artist is working along sound Catholic 
lines while adhering to Chinese inspira- 
tion? 


Small Church Competition at Notre Dame 


The Reverend MicHAEL ANDREW CHAPMAN 


S THE CLERICAL MEMBER of 
the jury invited to judge the more 

than fifty entries in the Notre Dame 
small-church-in-a-sparsely-populated- 
area contest (May 22, 1939) I found 
myself the conservative minority! In the 
first ballot for the first prize, only one 
of the three architects agreed with me. 
After a good deal of discussion another 
was won over and the award went to 
John W. Davis of Urbana, Illinois, for 
his plan for a chapel in native stone. It 
was one of three entries reflecting what 
has, until recently, been recognized as 
definitely the ecclesiastical pattern. The 
other two, rejected at once, were of that 
commonplace sort found in every book. 
Mr Davis, however, showed more than 
a little originality in his plan. His build- 


ing could be nothing else but a church, 


yet his simplicity of diction made for 
distinction. It was definitely not a reduc- 


tion of a town church, as were several 


other entries. (See page 63.) 
Practically all of the drawings sub- 
mitted were, shall we say, for want of a 
better term, “modern.” I do not say 
‘functional’ for, it seemed to me, few 
of them were that. They appealed to my 
confréres, the three architects, im- 
mensely! Indeed the plan finally 
awarded second prize would have been 
their first choice (I say it with all mod- 
esty, I trust) had it not been for the 
conservative drag of the one sacerdotal 
member of the jury! Mr Loshbough’s 
plan was the best of a half dozen “lean- 
to” chapels, and, me judice, the only one 
that did not look entirely like a chicken 
house (except one that was a frank 
adaptation of a Scranton coal “‘tipple”’). 
His cloisterlike porch, extending the 


entire length of the little building, 
vitalized, if one cannot honestly say 
ecclesiasticized, an otherwise drably 
utilitarian structure, which yet had its 
points of interest. 

It was evident that there is, in archi- 
tectural circles, a marked interest in this 
style, examples of which, I was given to 
understand, exist in Hungary! It is im- 
possible to imagine that it can be any- 
thing more than a transition, following 
on a revolt from the stereotyped pseudo- 
gothic barns of the recent past. Granted 
that the little country church, possibly 
built by the actual labor of parishioners, 
to seat a scant two hundred people none 
of whom can contribute much more 
than their time and handiwork, pre- 
sents a problem which has not hitherto 
worked out in aesthetically satisfying 
buildings; granted that the countryside 
of these United States is dotted (if not 
pockmarked) by innumerable shacks 
which can only be justified by the claim 
that they are “machinery for worship,” 
furnishing the bare necessities in their 
barest form; granted that our rural 
Catholics, both priests and laity, are 
very easily satisfied if they find a roof 
over their heads of a Sunday morning, 
and would not appreciate norman or 
gothic (Strawberry Hill or otherwise!) 
or romanesque, even if they could 
afford to have it; granted all this and 
more, much more besides, your com- 
mentator submits, with all respect to his 
more technically qualified associates 
and to the men who submitted such 
interesting work, that, with a few notable 
exceptions, the contestants did not sub- 
mit designs for little churches at all! 
They turned in architectural essays, 


clever ground plans, startling new 
“forms,”’ put altars in them (of which a 
word presently), and called them 
*‘chapels.”’ 


‘THE ONE clerical member of the jury 
tried to be objective. He stated plainly 
that if (God forbid!) he had to build a 
small country church, it would be from 
one of the plans that was earliest re- 
jected as utterly conservative and un- 
imaginative! He (may I hereafter quite 
frankly use the first person?) suggested 
that a church ought to look like a 
church here and now, not as a church 
may look a hundred years from now. 
People motoring by on the road ought 
to be able to tell at a glance that it is a 
church. Easy recognizability need not 
preclude vital new forms. I’m all for 
“functional” architecture, if it really 
functions! But I’m blessed if I can see 
why a church built in 1939 need look 
like a railway station, any more than a 
railway station built in 1880 needed to 
look like a church, as a lot of them did, 
you may remember! 

On that thesis, Mr Edwards’s third 
prize was awarded by compromise, the 
three architects really preferred another 
of the “‘lean-to” designs, and gave two 
or three “mentions” to similar designs. 
We had really jolly fights making these 
awards, and I was delighted to observe 
the points of view of my confréres, who 
thought more of clever ground plans or 
strikingly new details than of (what 
seemed to me) dignity and suitability to 
purpose. 

The contestants, for the most part, 
quite failed to grasp the requirements, 
though they had been admirably set 
forth in Mr Kervick’s prospectus. Very 
few of them knew how to draw a picture 
of an altar. Only one presented a so- 
called “‘liturgical altar,” and that was 
so’ obviously out of proportion to his 
space that it hurt, rather than enhanced, 
his chances of an award. Now it is nearly 
half a century since Dr Cram reminded 
us that a church, large or small, is pri- 
marily a shelter for an altar and those 
who worship before it. The altar, surely, 
should be designed first and the church 
then constructed around it. Mr Davis 
was, if my recollection is right, the only 
contestant who showed any apprecia- 
tion of this basic requirement of Catholic 
church architecture. Most of the others 
seemed to take it for granted that if a 
priest built his church, he would buy an 
altar for it from some church goods 
house. Unfortunately they were prob- 
ably right! But on the other hand, if 
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they were to design a good altar as an 
integral part of their plan, perhaps they 
might have been able to persuade the 
country pastor to let them build it for 
him. Most of the contestants who did 
actually do more than indicate the place 
for the altar produced impossible and 
incorrect and incidental affairs which 
went a long way toward spoiling their 
little churches. 

The prospectus called for small living 
rooms for the priest who might have to 
spend the night at the mission. And it 
seemed to me that the architects, both 
those who submitted drawings and 
those who judged them, were really 
more intrigued by this feature than any- 
thing else, except ouwtré design. They 
were interesting plans. A surprising 
number of them showed the little suite 
along the side of the building, some- 
thing like a Pullman car lay-out. 


Havine, at sundry times and in 
diverse places, adumbrated the theory 
that it is possible to build a good church 
for the same price (or less) as a poor one, 
I must confess that this contest made me 
‘wonder if that is really true. 

No price limit was set on these build- 
ings, though it was assumed that prob- 
ably most of the work on them would be 
done by rural parishioners. And the 
point was brought up, I think by Mr 
Noonan of Chicago, that the prejudices 
of those parishioners ought to be re- 
spected; that if they built the church 
they ought to like what they built and 
that too long a futuristic leap in the 
plans might rob them of some of the 
satisfaction their labors would deserve. 
I thought the point well taken. The 
rural community is, admittedly, much 
more conservative than the urban. Our 
country Catholics are fairly good at 
building “lean-tos,” but I seriously 
question whether they would take great 
pride in erecting an unusually large one 
for their church! But, another of the 
judges remarked, they should be edu- 
cated to appreciate the new form. I 
wonder! It would take such a long time 
that when, at long last, they did appre- 
ciate it (granting they ought to), by 
then it would probably be old-fashioned. 

Of course only time can decide which 
of the newer forms will survive, but one 
cannot help wondering if any of them 
will outlast the generation that calls 
them into being, while the older forms 
have stood the test of centuries. I grant 
you that secular buildings have more 
reason to change than have Catholic 
churches. Their functions have largely 


changed — have those of Catholic 
churches altered? Yet, surely our aes- 
thetic sense has changed, and I would 
be the last to insist on the stupidly un- 
varying recurrence of the old forms, just 
because they are old. But this I am more 
sure of than ever, after my day at Notre 
Dame: it takes a very clever and experi- 
enced architect to bend the new forms 
to the old purposes. I did not expect any 
of the notable names to pop out of the 
sealed envelopes when the awards were 
made. If some of those big men would 
take the trouble to draw us some little 
churches we would, I am sure, learn 
much. For they have background, they 
can resist the temptation to go that one 
step too far which was so evident in the 
work submitted to the Notre Dame con- 
test. It must be said, in all kindliness, 
that most of the work submitted there 
was rightly eliminated within the first 
quarter hour of judging. 

Yet when one thinks of the mon- 
strosities which (again in all kindliness) 
the Catholic Church Extension Society 
strews over our western plains, such a 
contest holds more than a ray of hope. 
At least a few decently presentable plans 
have been evolved, and will shortly be 
placed in the hands of the public by 
Notre Dame in pamphlet form and 
through various Catholic magazines. It 
is a step in the right direction, a good 
beginning of what, it is to be hoped, 
may grow into many more contests to 
the encouragement of the deserving and 
the admonition of the others! 


Recent Publications 


SAINT AUGUSTINE’S PHILOSOPHY 
OF BEAUTY. By Emmanuel Chapman. 
New York. Sheed G Ward. $3.50. 


In his Confessions (IV, xiii, 20) Saint 
Augustine tells us he was at one time 
preoccupied with the problem of beauty 
and asked himself, “what is the beauti- 
ful and what is beauty.” Dr Chapman 
has taken Saint Augustine at his word, 
and in this monograph, in the Saint 
Michael’s Mediaeval Studies series, he 
has systematically gathered together 
what Saint Augustine has left in answer 
to these questions. In order to locate his 
problem, the author first determines 
what the “Experience of the Beautiful” 
is, before going on in the second chapter 
to analyse the “Constituents of the 
Aesthetic Object.” Thus he is able to 
discuss in the third chapter the “Nature 


of Beauty” and in the fourth the “Judg- 
ment of Beauty.” Finally from his re- 
sults on the nature of beauty he is able _ 
in the fifth chapter to locate his problem 
in the larger realm of aesthetics by dis- _ 
cussing the ‘“‘Meaning of Art.” Then by — 
way of “Afterword” he illustrates an 4 
application of his research by writingon _ 
‘Modern Painting in the Light of the i 
Augustinian Aesthetic.” 4 

As is evident from the title of this ' 
afterword, the author has a further end — 
than that of giving a strictly historical j 
analysis of Saint Augustine’s position on : 
this problem. He is convinced of its — 
relevance to modern discussion, as he 
himself says (p. xii): “To-day the intel- — 
lectual climate is ready for his contribu- 
tion to aesthetics; his philosophy of the 
beautiful contains principles which can 
bind together into an organic whole the 
brilliant fragments of a broken synthesis 
from which reason has been separated 
from beauty, beauty from all the arts 
except the fine arts, and art from moral- 
ity.” Consequently, although he has 
analysed Saint Augustine’s position, and © 
this with copious references though few _ 
actual texts, he ever reminds us that — 
this is also a contribution to modern 
aesthetic discussion. In fact, this after- 
word tends to show a confusion of these 
ends, for it actually is no more than a 
credo in the “‘modern” school of painting. 

In analysing the beautiful with Saint 
Augustine, we find that the essential 
note of the aesthetic experience is “‘de- 
lightful contemplation” — i.e., the aes- — 
thetic object is that which delights on 
being contemplated. But as an object of 
contemplation it must be that which can 
be known and loved for its own sake. 
Only those objects satisfy this condition, __ 
however, which express a metaphysical __ 
structure of number, form, unity, and 
order — the four constituents of the © 
aesthetic object, as of anything that is — 
— which are “manifested in resplendent _ 
being”; for “beauty is not something 
superadded but is the shining out of all __ 
those elements” (p. 44). It is an object 
in which these elements are illuminated 
and shine out in beauty, and thus de- _ 
mands the theory of illumination to be _ 
fully accounted for. nee 

With an understanding of these, the — 
elements and illumination, Dr Chap- — 
man is able to interpret the Augustinian 
definition of beauty as congruentia partium — | . 
cum coloris suavitate in its metaphysical 
implications with being, truth, and 
goodness, and so show the basis for the — 
determination Saint Thomas later makes _ 
of the beautiful as an object with a cer- 
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tain integritas, claritas, and proportio, with 
emphasis throughout on the objective 
and rational character of beauty. Con- 
sequently, by an analysis of these various 


‘terms, the author is able to show the 


deep significance of Saint Augustine’s 
determination of the experience of 
beauty as a union of knowing and loving 
in the light of the eternal Godhead. 
The author’s analysis is valuable not 
only for giving a systematic exposition 
of Saint Augustine’s thought on this 
question, but also for throwing light 
upon the “‘sources” Saint Thomas used 
in determining the nature of beauty, as 
well as for showing the basis for the con- 
sideration of aesthetic contemplation as 
“intuitive and intellectualist at the same 
time,” which M. Maritain has further 
developed in our own time as Ja con- 
natssance poétique. But here it is to be re- 
gretted that more actual texts of Saint 
Augustine were not given, although this 
is probably to be attributed to the pub- 
lisher rather than the author. O. B. 


THEY GO TO MASS. By Frances W. 
Delehanty. Illustrated by the Author. New 
York. Longmans, Green & Company. $1.25. 


During preparation for first Holy 
Communion, teachers try to instil into 
their pupils a love for Christ in the 
Blessed Sacrament and reverence for 
Holy Mass. Since the Mass is such a 
tremendous and awesome thing it is 
rather hard to put its meaning across to 
young children. Frances Delehanty ex- 
plains the significance of the unbloody 
sacrifice of Christ beautifully and simply 
in her book, They Go to Mass. 

This book is written for the child of 
First Communion age. It presents in a 
pleasing and simple manner the words 
of the Mass, their translation, and lovely 
pictures to illustrate them. They Go to 
Mass depicts a small child accompanied 
by a dove and a lamb, on a journey 
from the foot of the altar to the feast of 
love at the altar of God. With each 
prayer there is a holy thought for the 


child to dwell on. 


They Go to Mass is presented very 
simply, interestingly, and in an unusual 
manner. It should be read by every 
child before approaching Holy Com- 
munion for the first time. A. H. 


NOS EGLISES. Liturgie, Architecture, 
Mobilier, Peinture, et Sculpture. By Dom E. 
Roulin, O.S.B. Paris. P. Lethielleux. $6.00. 


Those who have profited by the 
wealth of information found in the 
author’s previous work, Vestments and 


Vesture, will welcome this last volume of 
Dom Roulin’s, which appeared only a 
few months before his death. In at- 
tempting an evaluation of ecclesiastical 
work in many countries during the past 
decades, the author has collected a 
valuable mass of information that will 
be of great value to architects and inter- 
ested laymen. Prospective clients will 
find throughout the pages of this nine 
hundred page volume many hints on all 
phases of church building. Dom Roulin 
has some very definite ideas on the sub- 
ject and the reader of this book will 
enjoy the possibility of disagreeing with 
the author on his appreciation and com- 
ments of the buildings illustrated. The 
reader, however, will have to admit that 
Dom Roulin expresses a broad tolerance 
and an understanding of modern tech- 
niques and that many of his statements 
are fresh and provocative. 

The selection of the over 700 illustra- 
tions is a happy and catholic one, and 
every phase of church design and the 
related appurtenances have been thor- 
oughly discussed, even to the selection 
of vases and the arrangement of flowers 
in the vases. This portion could well be 
read by some of the members of altar 
societies — here and abroad. 

Dom Roulin takes an optimistic view 
of the progress of ecclesiastical architec- 
ture in the United States. He bases his 
flattering comments on the illustrations 
of some of the best work done in this 
country during the past decades. It is 
indicative of his catholicity of choice and 
good judgment that he gives illustra- 
tions of two Chicago buildings designed 
by Barry Byrne and also Saint Joseph’s 
Church, Seattle, Washington, by A. 
Albertson and J. Wilson. On page 592 
Dom Roulin pays us a half-deserved 
compliment when he states that here, 
in the United States, we set the example 
for obedience to the letter as well as 
understanding of the spirit of the 
Rituale and the Ceremoniale Episcoporum. 
Perhaps so! 

In browsing through such a nine hun- 
dred page volume, one is tempted to 
express the hope that some hardy soul 
will attempt a translation so as to make 
this material available to those who 
stand in need of it. But even a bowing 
acquaintance with the French language 
will enable an English reader to derive 
much benefit from this book and it is 
hoped that many a seminary will find it 
possible to have a copy in the library for 
the benefit of those who later on will 
have to struggle with building problems 
and all the attendant difficulties. F.w.k. 


PLAIN CHANT FOR ELEMENTARY 
SCHOOLS. Book One. By the Reverend 
Carlo Rossini. Printed by Desclee & Co. 
Tournat, Belgium. Desclee & Cie. $1.00. 


For many years has Bishop Boyle 
supported Father Rossini in his réle of 
musical director of the Diocese of Pitts- 
burgh and with what results many know 
full well. While Grand Rapids, in 1903, 
was the first diocese to enforce the 
famous Motu Proprio of Pius x and Cin- 
cinnati the second, slowly and surely 
every Ordinary followed suit, although 
there were not wanting those who 
seemed to sense there was really no 
actual need for them to add to what 
Pius x then so eloquently and au- 
thoritatively said, namely, “We will 
enforce its scrupulous observance upon 
all.”” One said to this reviewer, ““While 
I am in total agreement with all that is 
contained in the Motu Proprio I would 
feel it presumptive, and ‘patronising’ on 
my part to issue a pastoral on what has 
been commanded.” This reminds one of 
Cardinal Manning who, after the orders 
had been received from Rome anent 
such matters, said: ““Why do you ask 
my opinion about something that Rome 
has already decided?” 

But this manual is easily one of the 
most instructive publications of its sort 
that has appeared. Perhaps its chiefest 
merit is that on even pages are the 
melodies in plain chant notation, while 
on the odd pages, facing, are excellent 
translations into modern notation. Could 
anything be more instructive? One well 
remembers when, fifty years ago, a 
serious attempt was made to so translate 
these ecclesiastical melodies into modern 
notation. There was serious opposition. 
The Gregorian camp was divided, so 
something had to be done. Before an 
assemblage of a large number of en- 
thusiasts a well-trained choir was dele- 
gated to read a new melody at sight 
from the Gregorian notation; after 
which, they read another melody from 
the modern translation. The enthusiasts 
could not detect any difference, and so 
Dom Mocquereau gave his approval to 
such translations and time has con- 
firmed his wise decision although he, 
himself, preferred the authentic score. 
The issue at stake was ‘‘Would the mod- 
ern translations in any way detract, or 
rob, these melodies of their rhythmic 
subtleties???” The answer was “No,” 
and so have come into use those famous 
Desclée editions in modern notation. 

There can be no doubt but that these 
two forms of the same melody are of 
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great assistance to the would-be student, 
especially to the modern musician who, 
at long last, is compelled to know more 
than a passing “something” of Gre- 
gorian Music. For this we have to thank 
the late Vincent d’Indy, who, when 
Director of the Paris Schola Cantorum, 
insisted upon every student who entered 
therein going through every phase of the 
chant, claiming that Gregorian Music 
was the “‘tree of music” and every other 
form, the branches. 

Father Rossini’s Introduction and 
“Memoranda” are excellent and it is 
for that very reason that this reviewer 
begs leave to take one exception to one 
of his instructions. He says (in paragraph 
2 on “‘the voice’’): “When singing, stand 
with heels together.” This formal posi- 
tion does not effect an easy and flexible 
position of the body; whereas, if the 
heels were kept slightly apart, about five 
or six inches, the body can then assume 
a more “stand at ease”’ posture, thereby 
greatly benefiting the general ‘“‘car- 
riage” of the body. The centuries-old 
exercise of standing thus, and quickly 
raising the body tiptoe (several times) 
compels that flexible posture, which all 
teachers of singing so constantly urge. 
Any stiffness of any part of the physique 
is to be abhorred and strictly guarded 
against. This may seem somewhat 
hyper-critical but it is an important 
detail. 

When one remarks that this “Book 
One” was used as the sole textbook at 
the Gregorian Institute at Sacred Heart 
Church, Pittsburgh, during the last days 
of June and the first of July, no further, 
or better commendation would seem 
necessary. In both ancient and modern 
' notation the rhythmic ictus is carefully 
noted so that no harm is likely to ensue 
where choirs are “brought up” on the 
contents of this most useful textbook. 
Especially for those churches where 
plain chant forms but half of the reper- 
tory (with, presumably a quarter of 
polyphony and a quarter of modern, 
approved music) no better manual could 
be recommended. B. G. 


A GUIDE TO THE ENCYCLICALS 
OF THE ROMAN PONTIFFS FROM 
LEO XIII TO THE PRESENT DAY 
(1878-1937). Compiled by Sister M. Claudia 
Carlen, ILH.M. of Marygrove College, De- 
troit, Michigan. New York. The H. W. 
Wilson Company. $2.00. 


This will be a very handy guide in- 
deed. Those who have occasion to con- 
sult papal pronouncements on a great 


variety of questions will welcome this 
guide which represents a tremendous 
amount of work on the part of the 
author. General collections containing 
encyclicals have been placed first, and 
are followed by collections of the ency- 
clicals of each of the four popes. A few 
general references have been added 
after each group to aid in orientating the 
reader who approaches the encyclicals 
without the background necessary for 
their proper understanding. Summaries 
and commentaries follow these texts. 
The author states that “it is rather a 
beginning, and additions and correc- 
tions will be most welcome.” In view of 
the work involved this is a modest dis- 
claimer indeed. The book is a photo- 
graphic reproduction of the author’s 
original typewritten pages. 


SCULPTURE INSIDE AND OUT. By 
Malvina Hoffman. New York. W. W. Nor- 
ton and Company. $3.75. 


Tracing back the origin of form in 
sculpture to its embryonic beginnings, 
Miss Hoffman carries it through the 
various stages of its transformations, 


clarifying the modern movement and. 


removing misconceptions concerning it. 
The author deals with her subject in a 
fresh and provocative manner and, as 
any good artist will, she inveighs against 
indifference and self-satisfaction. It will 
surely be conceded that the great peri- 
ods of art have generally coincided with 
the eras of spiritual renaissance and it 
behooves us all today to do our part. 
And in what better way can we hasten 
this renaissance than by mutual under- 
standing and active codperation with 
those artists who labor to plant the seeds 
of honesty and workmanship in their 
art. Miss Hoffman’s book should help 
us all to see through much of the charla- 
tanism so rampant in the field of church 
art of our day and, with a little effort 
and intelligent appreciation, the clergy 
and their architects should be able to 
cope with the commercialism which is 
at the root of so much bad work. 

Not the least important section of this 
book is the second part, which deals 
with many of the practical details affect- 
ing the work of a sculptor. The chapters 
of this second part will well repay the 
attention of the lay reader because he 
will get a glimpse of the manifold activi- 
ties which come into play in the creation 
of a work of art and he will be more 
sympathetically responsive to the ele- 
ment of time involved, material used, 
etc. The many fine photographs and 
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drawings add immeasurably to the 
value of this excellent guide and amply 
justify the title of the volume — Sculp- 
ture Inside and Out. M.E.L. 


ANIMAL CARVINGS IN BRITISH — 
CHURCHES. By M. D. Anderson. Cam- 
bridge. At the University Press: New York. 
The Macmillan Company. $1.50. 


This may be called a companion 
volume to the same author’s other little 
book, The Mediaeval Carver, reviewed on 
page 186 of Volume VI (1937-38) of 
LirurcicaL Arts. After a very informa- 
tive chapter entitled Analysis of Sources, 
the author divides his subject somewhat 
in dictionary form under the headings 
of beasts, birds, fishes, fabulous creatures, and 
human monstrosities. There are many ex- 
cellent illustrations and a list of examples 
in British churches. A good bibliography 
completes this instructive little book. 


PILGRIM PLACES IN NORTH 
AMERICA. By Ralph and Henry Woods. 
With a Preface by Michael Williams. New 
York and Toronto. Longmans, Green @& 
Company. $1.50. 


Many Catholics in the United States, 
to say nothing of European tourists, are 
not aware of the wealth of shrines in 
this country. This book aims to supply 
information which is scattered in every 
corner of our land and it should be wel- 
comed by any who plan to motor 
through the various States. The authors 
have done a pioneer work and anyone 
who has attempted to gather data of this 
sort will readily appreciate the obstacles 
met with and time required to compile 
such a record of pilgrim places and 
shrines in North America. The required 
information is given in a workmanlike 
fashion: the full name of each place, the 
address, sufficient highway directions 
for the motorist, and adequate historical _ 
background. Editors of metropolitan — 
dailies and diocesan papers should find __ 
this book of great value. There are eight __ 
illustrations. 


PIONEER CATHOLIC HISTORY OF 
OREGON. By the Most Reverend EdwinV. 
O’Hara, Bishop of Great Falls. Paterson, — 

New Jersey. Saint Anthony Guild Press. |/— 
$.50 and $1.00. 3 


This centennial edition is really the 
fourth edition of the story of Catholicism 
in Oregon and brings it down to the 
time of the decision of the United States _ 
Supreme Court in the Oregon School __ 
Law case. There is no better way to. 4 
understand the history of the Church in — 
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the United States than by reading 
source material such as is contained in 
this little book. Those engaged in church 
building problems to-day will thereby 
acquire a background of history which 
will make them realize the difficulties 
encountered in the past as a guide for 
an understanding of the difficulties of 
the present and their solutions. 


Correspondence 


Notre Damg, INDIANA 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicat Arts. 
Dear Sir: 
I have on my office table at the 
moment the back numbers of Lirur- 
GICAL Arts for the past three years. A 


_ guest professor from the University of 


Notre Dame discovered them there 
yesterday. When I came into the office, 
he greeted me: “This is a perfectly 
magnificent article by Cardinal Ville- 
neuve on the Liturgy. It should be 
reprinted and distributed widely.” The 
professor is an English convert. 

His recommendation I wish could be 
extended to much that appears in 
LiturcicaL Arts. I live in a college 
world. Here are five hundred students 
and teachers open to every kind of ap- 
peal, directing their enthusiasms to 
every form of attraction, giving their 
time to every type of cause. Attractive- 
ness, feasibility, and accessibility usually 
determine their choices. This situation 
exists in most of our schools. Have you 
ever thought of trying to reach this 
great Catholic college world in a defi- 
nite way and have you thought how 


easily and inexpensively it might be 


done? 

My suggestion is that of the guest 
professor. Why not reprint some of 
your best and, preferably, shortest 
articles and send copies enough for the 
student bodies to such of our Catholic 


colleges as would like to distribute 
them? The college post office is some- 
times used for less worthy publicity. I 


cannot think of a college truly Catholic 
that would not be eager for this op- 
portunity for liturgical propaganda. 
Personally, I should be proud to include 


such reprints in the literature that we 


send out to prospective students. 
Among the articles that could be 
reprinted for the great profit and inter- 
est of college students, may I list “The 
Importance of the Liturgy” by His 
Eminence, Rodrigue Cardinal Ville- 
neuve, O.M.I., Volume VI, Number I; 
“A Priest Speaks His Mind,” by the 


Reverend Joseph L. Lonergan, Volume 
VI, Number II; “‘Where to See Win- 
dows of Representative Craftsmen in 
Stained Glass in the United States,” 
Volume VI, Number II; ‘“‘Western and 
Other Observations,” by Maurice Lava- 
noux, Volume VI, Number IV; “I 
Discover the Liturgy,” by Jules Fern, 
Volume VII, Number II; ‘Work and 
the Liturgical Renascence,” by the 
Right Reverend Canon Joseph Cardijn, 
Volume VII, Number II. 

In filing cases these articles can be cut 
to fit a fairly uniform folder. The prob- 
lems of expense and distribution can be 
easily cared for. The mission of Lrrur- 
GIcAL Arts will be multiplied a hun- 
dred-fold. Our Catholic college men 
and women will have access to the 
finest directive material in the upbuild- 
ing of their spiritual world. By reprinting 
some of your splendid illustrations, you 
can share with them the possible beau- 
ties of God’s house. Where hundreds of 
mature persons may be able to subscribe 
to LirurcicaL Arts, thousands of en- 
thusiastic and educated young men and 
women will be able to share in its riches. 
Better still, they will be able to project 
this inheritance into the future. The 
results should be a literal edification, the 
upbuilding of the Church of God inour 


lives and in our parishes. 


Yours truly, 
Sister M. MADELEVA, 
President, Saint Mary’s College 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

For the past year, I have been striving 
to introduce liturgical reforms into my 
own parish here in West Berkeley, and 
am happy to say that I am meeting 
with some success. My wife and I have 
just completed a set of ample vestments 
in the five colors, and they have madea 
tremendous impression on the congrega- 
tion. I do not have to tell you that it is a 
long, hard pull to try to blast some of 
the deeply-rooted ideas out of the 
majority of the Catholic population, but 
the reward is certainly much greater 
than the effort. At present I am em- 
ployed as treasurer for a large corpora- 
tion here, but I would desire nothing 
better than to cast my lot with the 
valiant souls engaged in the liturgical 
revival. Your magazine has been both 
an inspiration and a comfort to me — I 
spend many evenings rereading the 
issues I have in my library; and I am 
certainly equipped to argue with any 
dissenter that dares to cross my path! 


Wishing you every success in your 
splendid work, and eagerly awaiting 
the next quarterly issue, I am 

Yours truly, 
NorBerT W. GRAVES 


AMERICAN COLLEGE, Louvain, BELGIUM 
To the Editor of LirurcicaL Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

The contents of this letter have been 
suggested by a lecture which Mr 
Maurice Lavanoux gave at the American 
College, University of Louvain, in the 
Fall of 1938. 

My purpose in writing to you is 
simply to lay before readers of Lirur- 
GICAL ARTs some of the splendid ideas 
expressed by Mr Lavanoux in his lecture. 

One fundamental truth exposed in 
his lecture, which must be realized by 
every admirer of the liturgical move- 
ment, is that progress in the movement 
must necessarily be slow. The founda- 
tion for the liturgical revival in the 
Church must be laid by slowly and 
solidly educating Catholics in the true 
understanding of the Liturgy and in a 
realization of the part the laity has in 
the Liturgy. This necessitates breaking 
down all false notions that exist in the 
lay mind about the Liturgy. The lay 
person must first of all give up the idea 
that on Sunday he or she merely assists 
at the priest’s Mass; the lay person must 
forget that he or she is only a spectator 
at the Sunday drama enacted by the 
minister of Jesus Christ at the altar. 
The laity must be brought to under- 
stand that they are members of the 
congregation that offers the Mass by 
the hands of its delegate at the altar, 
and that, as such, it is their privilege 
and their right to have a part in the 
Mass. 

Such a process of education is a long 
and a laborious one and its termination 
cannot be achieved in a day. It is 
therefore the part of each of us to do his 
or her share of work in that process, 
even though the individual may never 
behold its achievement. 

As the laity comes gradually to under- 
stand the Liturgy, the lay mind will 
learn to agree with the Church in her 
liturgical directions. Thinking now that 
the Church prefers so-called “church 
music” to so-called ‘beautiful’? masses 
(in parts), the lay person will come to 
know and to understand why the Church 
encourages and insists upon Gregorian 
music and why she rules out profane 
bombast. In a word, the laity will come 
to understand the “why” of the Liturgy. 

The Reverend HaroLp A, GONDER 
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New York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of LrrurcicaL ARTs. 
Dear Sir: 

Recent events, though they have no 
direct bearing on this letter, have 
served the purpose of bringing to the 
surface inarticulate ideas which have 
long existed. The reason for writing it is 
solely for the statement of a principle, 
with no particular artist or work of art 
in mind. 

Rightfully or wrongfully the right to 
a free expression of opinion regarding 
the aesthetic value of art of certain 
types has been challenged. Since this 
may lead to silence on the part of those 
who have been gifted with discernment 
in art values, I feel impelled to the 
restatement of a principle which I have 
held to be of great importance both from 
the artistic and the ethical point of view. 

In churches and in stores selling 
objects of devotion (including statues 
and pictures) one can see goods repre- 
senting thousands of dollars so far as 
monetary value is concerned. Put on a 
market with good art of any century, 
the value of most of those objects would 
be reduced to the raw materials from 
which they are made. I do not say this 
is always the case with any work ex- 
hibited in an art gallery. However, 
should I come to such a conclusion I 
would not only consider it my right but 
I would deem it my duty to present a 
point of view regarding that exhibition, 
if I had assumed the task of lifting the 
plane of art as your organization has 
done. 

Should one be in your position and 
fail to disclose the point of view of the 
art connoisseur, it would put you in the 
réle of those who stand by while scores 
of salesmen unwittingly lend themselves 
to the sale of gold bricks to unsuspecting 
members of the clergy and devoted 
Catholics in whose hands lies the re- 
sponsibility of spending hard earned 
dollars of friends or congregation. 

Even simple souls lacking in taste 
will not always be so, and when their 
purchases reveal their lack, with the 
passage of time they will realize that 
they have been victims of an uninten- 
tional racket. 

Recent clashes of opinion regarding 
art in the Church have, it seems to me, 
been worth their hazardous nature. In 
no other way could many persons be 
shocked into attention to the state of 
art now so frequently seen in our 
churches. 

My own humble attention has been 
directed toward the lack of spirituality 


in current exhibitions in the galleries. 
Feeling that spirituality should pervade 
the life of the layman to a greater extent 
than it does, and that a Christian point 
of view and intensity should be more 
prevalent in the yearly exhibitions, I 
have started in a small way to do what I 
can about the situation. 

I believe the remedy lies in the posi- 
tive appreciation and connection of art 
with twentieth century life—as the 
art of the old masters was connected 
with the life of that day. In an effort to 
help in the achievement of this appre- 
ciation I have been given the oppor- 
tunity in the school of education and in 
the summer school of Fordham Uni- 
versity to give lectures in the apprecia- 
tion of art, in such a way that there 
is no gap between the art of the old 
masters and that of to-day, so far as 
appreciation is concerned. This, when- 
ever possible, includes reference to art 
in the churches. 

I firmly believe that it is possible, 
with too much silence regarding art, to 
play the same réle that the protector 
of a gang plays when he keeps quiet, so 
that the activities of the gang continue 
unmolested. The Church has never 
failed to be courageous in her fight for 
the truth, and I do not think that pre- 
carious situations that may occur in 
this crusade (which need not be blatant) 
will deter her from what she sees to be 
her duty in this respect. 

With tact, charity, and thoughtful 
consideration, I feel sure it will not be 
necessary to refrain from an expression 
on aesthetic subjects in regard to art in 
the Catholic Church. 

Yours truly, 
IRMA DEB. SOMPAYRAG 


NEw York, N. Y. 
To the Editor of Lrrurcicau Arts. 
Dear Sir: 

Your interest in Chinese Catholics 
recalls to my mind the work of the early 
Jesuits in the Orient and the subsequent 
influences of the East on the civilization 
of the West. The first Jesuit missionaries 
who went out to China about the time 
the Dutch and English East India 
Companies were being formed not only 
planted seeds which blossomed into a 
wealth of conversions among the Chi- 
nese but extended their activities into 
many other fields as well. They traveled 
widely and made a thorough study of 
the country and sent back in their 
reports to the West, the most authentic 
information about China of the period 
that Europe ever received. 


In addition to their informal letters, 
these brilliant and courageous men 
wrote an encyclopedia on China, trans- 
lated the Chinese classics and the life of 
Confucius into European languages, 
did some very fine painting, much in 
the manner of the Chinese, and made ~ 
one hundred and fifty excellent draw- 
ings to illustrate what they saw in their 
travels. Outstanding among these ad- 
venturous men were Peter de Geyer 
and Jacob de Keyser, who set out from 
Holland in the late days of the sixteenth 
century as emissaries to the Chinese 
court. Their letters and drawings, which 
accurately portrayed Chinese scenes 
and customs, were later incorporated in 
La Chine, compiled by Kircher, a fellow 
Jesuit, after ten years of work. This rare 
volume was brought out in Holland and 
in Paris, somewhat later in the seven- 
teenth century. 

At about the time this book was pub- 
lished, European interest in the East 
was growing to fever heat and during 
the late seventeenth and early eight- 
eenth centuries, beautiful engravings by 
some of the best known French artists 
of the period, showing unquestionable 
influence of the illustrations in Kircher’s 
book, appeared in the Holland markets 
and in the bookstalls of Paris. 

Among Louis xIv’s possessions were 
found fifty volumes of Chinese drawings. 
Subsequently social life, home decora- 
tion, and landscape gardening gave 
evidence of the great influence of the 
art of China. The economic results 
which came about from the journeys of — 
the Jesuits as well as from the trade 
ventures of the East India Companies 
were possibly greater than those which 
were the outcome of the Crusades. 
Inspired primarily by religious motives, 
the Jesuit like the Crusader may be 
credited to a great extent with the 
growth of commerce and the exchange  __ 
of ideas between the East and the West. _ 

Yours truly, 
Marion G. HENNION _ 
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We would urge our readers to help us develop 
this correspondence section by sending in let- 
ters of opinion on matters of interest to all. — 

On a number of occasions we have heard — 
rumors that a member or a reader had ex- 
pressed an opinion in private which would 
have been of distinct interest to our readers 
and a help to us in our editorial duties. The 
material published in each issue must surely 
call for differences of opinion and we would _ 
welcome our readers’ co-operation in Pie 7 
respect. 


Classified Directory 


of Reliable Manufacturers and Craftsmen 


Compiled and Approved by the Advertising Committee of Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. 


AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 


RCA Victor, Camden, N. J. Public ad- 
dress — Electric chimes. 


BRICK 

The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, all 
colors and textures. 

O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 


T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


CABINET WORK 
The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc., 521 East 72 
Street, New York, N. Y. Furniture Man- 
ufacturers and Upholsterers. 


CANDLES 

A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers since 1837. 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


CARVED GLASS 
Harriton Carved Glass, 404 East 49 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Craftsmen Carvers in Clear and Colored 
Plate Glass. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FLOORS 
H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St, 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 
Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 


College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
Yorkies 
Warman & Cook, Inc., 205-213 East 12 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers and 
Craftsmen. Estimates on request. 


MARBLE 
Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
VorkseNe Ye 
Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 

General Bronze Corporation, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. Distinctive Metal Work. 
The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 

Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
NEY, 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

The Ravenna Company, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Murray Hill 
5-2980and 3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Vatican Studio of Mosaic, Vatican City, 
Resident Delegate, Harold W. Ram- 
busch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
NEY 


OPPORTUNITIES! 


Reprints... 


The Liturgical Construction of 
the Altar 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 


The Textile Appurtenances of 
the Altar 
The Reverend William J. Lal- 
lou and William R. Talbot 


Liturgical Requirements for Sa- 
cred Vessels 
The Reverend Eric F. Mac- 
Kenzie 


The Craftsmanship of Sacred 
Vessels 
Graham Carey 


Books... 


Christian Art 
C. R. Morey 
(These summaries of the five 
principal phases of Christian 
art were contributed as arti- 
cles to LITURGICAL ARTS) 
The Eastern Branches of the 
Catholic Church 
(A revised edition edited by 
Donald Attwater of articles 
which appeared in the fourth 
quarter for 1935 in LirurGI- 
CAL ARTS) 


Both these books may be ordered 
from the publishers, Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York or from any 


bookseller. 
The Small Church 

(This little book was issued as 
a catalogue of a small church 
exhibition held in 1933 in New 
York and sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society. It 
contains forewords by The 
Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 
and Mr. Charles D. Maginnis 
together with a short article 
on the small church and many 
illustrations and list of crafts- 
men. It should be of great in- 
terest to anyone troubled 
with building problems. The 
original price of The Small 
Church was $1.50. The present 
price is good only until Octo- 
ber 15, 1938.) 


Altar Cards... 


These cards appeared as fron- 
tispieces to the magazine. 
We have a number of sets 
available. 


Back Copies... 


We are anxious to obtain several copies 
of LirurcicaL Arts, Volume 4, 
Number 4 at the rate of fifty cents 


($.50) each. 


$2.00 a set 
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ORGANS, ELECTRIC 


The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 
R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 


Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 
INcaY, 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
West 57 St., New York. Grand and 
Vertical Pianos. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING 
Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh 
4-2076. Specializing in copper, slate and 
tile. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


SPRING SASH BALANCES 


Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Edward J. Bryne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, Warden 
& McCartney Streets, W. E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Howard C. Wilbert and A. W. 
Weitershausen Designers and Craftsmen 
in Stained Glass. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


STONE 
T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


TERRA COTTA 


O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh 
4-2076. Nicholson process of stone pres- 
ervation adds decades to the structure’s 
life. 

Western Waterproofing Companies. 
New and old masonry surfaces water- 
proofed and weatherproofed, both above 
ground and below ground. “TIronite” 
*“Resto-Crete”’ Please see advertisement 
below. 


ESTERN 


Leaking brick and stone walls above 
ground waterproofed and weather- 


ATERPROOFING COMPANIES 


STATEMENT 


OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULATION, 
ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACT OF CONGRESS 


OF MARCH 3, 1933 


OF LITURGICAL ARTS 


Published quarterly at Concord, N. H., for October 1, 1938. 


State of New York s 
County of New York 


Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and county aforesaid, 
personally appeared Harry Lorin Binsse, who, having been duly sworn 
according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business Manager of 


\ ss, 
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the Liturgical Arts and that the following is, to the best of his knowledge 
and belief, a true statement of the ownership, management, etc., of the 
aforesaid publication for the date shown in the above caption, required 
by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in section 411, Postal Laws 
and Regulations, to wit: 


1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Liturgical Arts Society, 
Inc., 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Editor, None; Managing 
Editor, Maurice Lavanoux, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y.; 
ae Sennen; Harry Lorin Binsse, 300 Madison Avenue, New 

ork, N. Y. 


2, That the owner is: Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., 300 Madison 
Avenue, New Vork, N. Y. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, 
mortgages, or other securities are: None. 


4. That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the 
list of stockholders and security holders as they appear upon the books 
of the company but also, in cases where the stockholder or security 
holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or in any 
other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation for 
whom such trustee is acting, is given; also that the said two paragraphs 
contain statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge and belief as to 
the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, . 
hold stock and securities in a capacity other than that of a bona fide 
owner; and this affiant has no reason to believe that any other person, 


proofed with “RESTO-CRETE”? 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Specialists in restoring old, disinte- 
grated stone and brick walls. 


Basements in new and old buildings 
waterproofed with “ITRONITE? 


REG, U.S. PAT. OFF. 
Work done under contract and guaranteed 


MICHIGAN CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: Detroit, Cleveland, 
Toronto, Montreal 


MISSOURI CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. 
Offices: St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Charlotte, N. C., Kansas City 


OHIO CORPORATION 


NEW YORK CORPORATION association, or corporation has any interest direct or indirect i 

Wastana Wiaeseroedng Co, lad Western Waterproofing Co. said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so stated by hha * 
ak Offices: Cincinnati, Louisville, HARRY LORIN BINSSE 

Offices: New York, Boston Tndixnapolld Business Manager 


Sworn to and subscribed before me this 19th day of October, 1938. 
[Seal] _ , SYLVIA WOLLENBERG 
? (My commission expires March 30, 1940.) 
Notary Public, Bronx County. 
Bronx Co. Clk. No. 82 Reg. No. 92 W 40. 
N. Y. Co. Clk. No. 500 Reg. No. OW 315, 


PENNSYLVANIA CORPORATION 
Western Waterproofing Co. Central Ironite Waterproofing Co. 
Office: Philadelphia Office: Chicago 


ILLINOIS CORPORATION 


Nee 
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Science-Recitation Building, Georgetown University, Washington, D. C. 
Architect; EMILE G. PERROT, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Another prominent building equipped 
with Powers Control 


HENEVER you want to be sure of getting the most dependable and 
economical temperature regulation for heating, cooling or air condi- 


tioning use Powers automatic control. 


lt will help you to — Reduce heating costs 15 to 40 per cent — Stop com- 
plaints due to OVER and UNDER-heating — Keep each room at the right 


temperature — Improve health and efficiency of people in heated rooms — 


Fuel Savings alone often pay back the cost of Powers control in 1 to 3 years. 


Partial list of installations — U. S. Capito] — Chrysler and Empire State 
Buildings — Radio City (5 buildings) — University of Notre Dame — 
College of Sacred Heart, New York — Immaculate Conception Seminary, 
Darlington, N. J. — Creighton University, Omaha, Nebr. — Holy Cross College, Worcester, Mass. — 
Our Lady of the Elms College, Chicopee, Mass. — St. Joseph's College, West Hartford, Conn. — St. 
Joseph's College, Hays, Kansas — Sacred Heart College, Cambridge, Mass. — St. Joseph's College, 
Callicoon, N. Y. — Mount St. Joseph's Academy, Brighton, Mass. — Sisters of Mercy Convent and 
Academy, Cincinnati, Ohio — Notre Dame Academy, Cleveland, Ohio — Notre Dame Convent, 
Toledo, Ohio — Villa Marie Convent, Wickliffe, Ohio — and hundreds of Parochial schools. 


Write for Bulletin 200 — The Powers Regulator Co., 2747 Greenview Ave., Chicago — 231 E. 46th 
St., New York — 1808 W. 8th St., Los Angeles, Calif., Offices in 47 Cities —see your phone directory. 


' OWERS Humipity CONTROL 


For Heating * Cooling « and Air Conditioning Systems 


TEMPERATURE AND 
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Partial List of 
Webster Systems 


of Steam 


Catholic 


Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Church, Meriden, Conn. 

Mother House and Novitiate of Daughters of Mary of the 
Immaculate Conception, New Britain, Conn. 

St. Thomas the Apostle School, West Hartford, Conn. 

St. Francis Hospital, Wilmington, Del. 

Sacred Heart of Jesus Church, Augusta, Ga. 

St. Nicholas Church-Sisters Home & Rectory, Aurora, Ill. 

Quigley Preparatory Seminary, Chicago, Ill. 

St. Mary’s of the Lake Seminary, Mundelein, III. 

Rosary College, River Forest, Ill. 

Cathedral of SS. Peter and Paul, Indianapolis, Ind. 

St. Mary’s School, Lafayette, Ind. 

Infirmary, St. Joseph's Convent, Mount Carmel, Dubuque, Ia. 

St. Benedict’s Church, Sisters Res., Kansas City, Kan. 

St. Peter’s Church, Lexington, Ky. 

Xavier University-School-Convent 
Sisters of the Blessed Sacrament, New Orleans, La. 

St. Ambrose Church, Baltimore, Md. 

Church of St. Katharine of Sienna, Baltimore, Md. 

St. Mary’s College, Redemptorist Novitiate, Ilchester, Md. 

St. Mary Star of the Sea Church, Beverly, Mass. 

St. Francis Hospital, Hamtramck, Mich. 

St. Mary's Parish-Rectory, Monroe, Mich. 

Sanitorium, Academy of Our Lady of Good Counsel of the 
School Sisters of Notre Dame, Mankato, Minn. 

College of St. Thomas, St. Paul, Minn. 

Church of the Holy Name, Camden, N. J. 

Our Lady of Mt. Carmel Convent, Camden, N. J. 

St. John Kanty R. C. Church, Clifton, N. J. 

St. Joseph's Catholic Church, Jersey City, N. J. 

St. Barnabas Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

St. Michael’s Hospital, Newark, N. J. 

St. Joseph’s Catholic Church, Sea Isle City, N. J. 

St. Bernadette’s Church and Community Center, Brooklyn, 
NGaYS 

St. Catherine of Genoa’s Convent, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

St. Joan of Arc R. C. School, Jackson Hts., L. I., N. Y. 

Corpus Christi R. C. Church, New York, N. Y. 
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Systems of 


Heating in 


Buildings 


Our Lady Queen of Angels School, New York, N. Y. 

St. Agnes Chapel, 121 W. 91st St., New York, N. Y. 

St. Mary’s Church, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Monica R. C. Church-Parish Hall, Rochester, N. Y. 

St. Ann’s Academy, Rosary Cottage, Sparkhill, N. Y. 

St. Joseph’s Hospital, New Chapel Aud., Syracuse, N. Y. 

Blessed Sacrament School and Convent, Utica, N. Y. 

The Historic Church of St. Peter, Brownsville, Pa. 

St. Elizabeth's Convent, Cornwells Heights, Pa. 

St. Casimer’s R. C. Church, Freeland, Pa. 

St. Stanislaus Polish R. C. Church, Hazleton, Pa. 

St. Joseph's Home for Aged, Meadowbrook, Pa. 

St. Joseph’s Convent, Oil City, Pa. 

Convent and Academy of the Assumption, Phila., Pa. 

Church of the Incarnation of Our Lord, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Church of Our Lady of Mt. Carmel, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Martin of Tours Rectory, Philadelphia, Pa. 

St. Mary’s Hospital, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Holy Family Rectory, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Ambrose Parish Church & School, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Augustinian Monastery of St. Thomas of Villanova, 
Villanova, Pa. 

Church of Notre Dame des Victoires, Woonsocket, R. I. 

St. Peter & St. Paul Church, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

Mother House and Novitiate of the Sisters of St. Dominic, 
Houston, Texas. 

Holy Name High School, Washington, D. C. 

St. Francis Xavier's Church, Washington, D. C. 

St. Patrick's Chapel, Washington, D. C. 

St. Patrick’s Church, Green Bay, Wis. 


If you are interested in heating new buildings, or in 
improving heating service and lower heating cost 
in your present building, address 


WARREN WEBSTER & CO., Camden, N. 4h 


Pioneers of the Vacuum System of Steam Heating 
Representatives in 60 Principal U. S. Cities—Est. 1888 


Steam Heating 
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AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 


RCA Victor, Camden, N. J. Public ad- 
dress — Electric chimes. 


BRICK 

The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 

O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 
T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 


Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


CABINET WORK 
The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc., 521 East 72 
Street, New York, N. Y. Furniture Man- 
ufacturers and Upholsterers. 


CANDLES 


A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers since 1837. 
Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


CARVED GLASS 
Harriton Carved Glass, 404 East 49 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Craftsmen Carvers in Clear and Colored 
Plate Glass. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Complete 
Church Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FLOORS 


H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffee, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
TEXTBOOKS 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 


New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Ornamental Art Metal Works, Inc., 747 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. Designers 
and Manufacturers. 


Warman & Cook, Inc., 205-213 East 12 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers and 
Craftsmen. Estimates on request. 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 


General Bronze Corporation, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. Distinctive Metal Work. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


The Ravenna Company, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Murray Hill 
52980 and 3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Vatican Studio of Mosaic, Vatican City, 
Resident Delegate, Harold W. Ram- 
busch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
De ks 


OPPORTUNITIES! 


Reprints... 


The Liturgical Construction of 
the Altar 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 


The Textile Appurtenances of 
the Altar 
The Reverend William J. Lal- 
lou and William R. Talbot 


Liturgical Requirements for Sa- 
cred Vessels 
The Reverend Eric F. Mac- 
Kenzie 


The Craftsmanship of Sacred 
Vessels 
Graham Carey 


The Exposition Throne and 
Monstrance 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 


Books... 


Christian Art 
C. R. Morey 
(These summaries of the five 
principal phases of Christian 
art were contributed as arti- 
cles to LITURGICAL ARTS) 
The Eastern Branches of the 
Catholic Church 
(A revised edition edited by 
Donald Attwater of articles 
which appeared in the fourth 
quarter for 1935 in LiturRGI- 
CAL ARTS) 


Both these books may be ordered 
from the publishers, Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York or from any 


bookseller. 

The Small Church 
(This little book was issued as 
a catalogue of a small church 
exhibition held in 1933 in New 
York and sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society. It 
contains forewords by The 
Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 
and Mr. Charles D. Maginnis 
together with a short article 
on the small church and many 
illustrations and list of crafts- 
men. It should be of great in- 
terest to anyone troubled 
with building problems. The 
original price of The Small 
Church was $1.50. 


Altar Cards... 


These cards appeared as fron- 
tispieces to the magazine. 
We have a number of sets 
available. 


Bound Volumes... 


We have for sale a few copies of 
Volumes II, III, V of LirurGIcaL 
Arts, bound in half Morocco at 


$7.50 each. 


$2.00 a set 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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ORGANS, ELECTRIC 
The Hammond Organ, 2915 North 
Western Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Dealers 
in Principal Cities. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 4o1 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
yy 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
West 57 St., New York. Grand and 
Vertical Pianos. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


ROOFING 
Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh 
eee: Specializing in copper, slate and 
e; 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


SPRING SASH BALANCES 


Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 

Edward J. Bryne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 

Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 

T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 
Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, Warden 
& McCartney Streets, W. E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Howard C. Wilbert and A. W. 
Weitershausen Designers and Craftsmen 
in Stained Glass. 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Designers 
and Craftsmen. 


STONE 
T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


TERRA COTTA 
O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh 
4-2076. Nicholson process of stone pres- 
ervation adds decades to the structure’s 
life. 

Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite”’ “Resto-Crete’’. 


Please help us to get more subscribers to 


LITURGICAL ARTS and more members for the 


Liturgical ArtsSociety.AddresstheSecretaryof 
the Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York. 


CLAOYERSO 


ae waionit 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


limited number of complete sets 


of the altar cards used as frontispieces 


in the last three issues of LITURGICAL 


ARTS are available to those desiring 


them. Sets will be sent out unfolded so 


that they may be mounted and framed 


as desired. Anyone wishing to purchase 


sets of altar cards may communicate 


with the Liturgical Arts Society, 300 


Madison Avenue, New York, N. Y. The 


price of the sets is $2.00 post paid. Only 


a very few orders can be accepted 


since a very small quantity of sets is 


available and the type for the cards has 


been distributed. 


a7 ‘ , fs 
ole most. giorious hook ---like haviega youd 
Cathedral ail YOR WWik: Boston Cvening Tansee pt 
ADVEDPRPGUARES 
Im hIGRT ARD COLOR 

An mtroduction to the 

. —Y ° 

Stained Glass Craft 

by Charles d.Connick 
regular edition ---30 color plates 12.50 
de Luxe eclition-- 42 coter jolutes 25.00 
published by Random Neuse of Rew York 
sold by eager minded bockmen 
“-- You have far surpassed the best of 
ali I have ever seen. Ghe book realty 
is wonderful --- all who wish mau reac 
with dehght, and gam a knowledge of 
glass and color that begets enthusiasm 

Very Reverend Arthur LiltetMahon, O,P 


---he has accomplished the impossible 
he has written a book proufoundly 
cudequate from the technical point: of 
view and still witeresting to a lay reader 
---the artist, the architect, the clerqy- 
man,the intelligent layman will be 
grateful --- Ore can only utter the 
hope that every pastor or cuchitect re 
sponsible for the commissioning of stained 
Glass will read and ponder. AZ28 weLitueyieat Hts 
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The Eastern 
Churches Quarterly 


DOM BEDE WINSLOW, O.S.B., EDITOR 
DONALD ATTWATER, ASSOCIATE EDITOR 


$1.00 Per Year 


This review aims at carrying out the wishes of the 
Holy Father, expressed in his letter “Rerum 
Orientalium”’ of helping Catholics in the West 
to understand the Christian tradition of the 
East, both with a view to a fuller knowledge of 
their own Catholic heritage, and as the best way 
to prepare for the reunion of the dissident Eastern 
Churches. 


Articles will be devoted to the study of the 
Eastern Liturgies and to questions of historical 
and theological interest. At the same time present- 
day conditions and contemporary events will be 
dealt with. 


U.S. AGENTS: 
THE CATHOLIC BOOK CLUB 


140 East 45 Street New York 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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ROBERT J. REILEY, Architect 
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THE IMMACULATE CONCEPTION AT HUNTINGTO 
FERRO STUDIO INC 


President 


Craftsmen of Quality Metal Work 


Frederick W. Bergmueller 


New York 


’ 


East 150th Street 


228 


» Rood Screens, Baptismal 
rchitects’ or our own designs 


» Altar Railings 
dance with the a 
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, Candelabra, Sanctuary Lamps 


We make Tabernacles, Crucifixes 
Grilles, Holy Water Stoups 


. 


, and special hardware 
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AMPLIFICATION SYSTEMS 


RCA Victor, Camden, N. J. Public ad- 
dress — Electric chimes. 


BRICK 
The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Face brick, glazed and 
colored. Machine and hand-made. 


BRONZE 


T. F. McGann & Sons Co., 120 Portland 
Street, Boston, Mass. Ecclesiastical, Sculp- 
tural and Architectural Bronze Work. 


CABINET WORK 
The E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
Wis. 
Schmieg & Kotzian, Inc., 521 East 72 
Street, New York, N. Y. Furniture Man- 
ufacturers and Upholsterers. 


CANDLES 


A. Gross Candle Company, Inc., Balti- 
more, Md. Candle Makers since 1837. 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


CARVED GLASS 
Harriton Carved Glass, 404 East 49 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers, 
Craftsmen Carvers in Clear and Colored 
Plate Glass. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Complete 
Church Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Graybar Electric Company, Inc. Offices 
in 79 Principal Cities. Wiring supplies, 
Lighting, Lamps, Sound Systems, Motors 
and Control — in fact, everything elec- 
trical. 

Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


FIRE CONTROL 
Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FLOORS 


H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Ornamental Art Metal Works, Inc., 747 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. Designers 
and Manufacturers. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 


Warman & Cook, Inc., 205-213 East 12 
Street, New York, N. Y. Designers and 
Craftsmen. Estimates on request. 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 


General Bronze Corporation, Long Is- 
land City, N. Y. Distinctive Metal Work. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


The Ravenna Company, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Murray Hill 
5-2980and 3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Vatican Studio of Mosaic, Vatican City, 
Resident Delegate, Harold W. Ram- 
busch, 2 West 45 Street, New York, 
NAY: 


OPPORTUNITIES! 


Reprints... 


The Liturgical Construction of 
the Altar 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 


The Textile Appurtenances of 
the Altar 
The Reverend William J. Lal- 
lou and William R. Talbot 


Liturgical Requirements for Sa- 
cred Vessels 
The Reverend Eric F. Mac- 
Kenzie 


The Craftsmanship of Sacred 
Vessels 
Graham Carey 


The Exposition Throne and 
Monstrance 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 


Books... 


Christian Art 
C. R. Morey 
(These summaries of the five 
principal phases of Christian 
art were contributed as arti- 
cles to LITURGICAL ARTS) 
The Eastern Branches of the 
Catholic Church 
(A revised edition edited by 
Donald Attwater of articles 
which appeared in the fourth 
quarter for 1935 in LirurGI- 
CAL ARTS) 


1.50 


Both these books may be ordered 
from the publishers, Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York or from any 


bookseller. 

The Small Church 
(This little book was issued as 
a catalogue of a small church 
exhibition held in 1933 in New 
York and sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society. It 
contains forewords by The 
Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 
and Mr. Charles D. Maginnis 
together with a short article 
on the small church and many 
illustrations and list of crafts- 
men. It should be of great in- 
terest to anyone troubled 
with building problems. The 
original price of The Small 
Church was $1.50. 


Altar Cards... 


These cards appeared as fron- 
tispieces to the magazine. 
We have a number of sets 
available. 


Bound Volumes... 


$ .75 


$2.00 a set 


We have for sale a few copies of 
Volumes II, III, V of LiruRGICcAL 
Arts, bound in half Morocco at 


$7.50 each. 
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MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 
Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


PAINTS 

Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, IIl.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
Seal 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
West 57 St., New York. Grand and 
Vertical Pianos. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Il. 


ROOFING 
Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh 
4-2076. Specializing in copper, slate and 
tile. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


SPRING SASH BALANCES 
Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 
N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 

Edward J. Bryne Studios, Carversville, 
Pa. Designer and Craftsman in Stained 
and Leaded Glass. 

Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 

T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


Emil Frei, Inc., 3934 South Grand Boule- 
vard, St. Louis, Mo. 

J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 
Pittsburgh Stained Glass Studios, Warden 
& McCartney Streets, W. E. Pittsburgh, 
Pa. Howard C. Wilbert and A. W. 
Weitershausen Designers and Craftsmen 
in Stained Glass. 

Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. 

Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Designers 
and Craftsmen. 


STONE 
T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 


The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 
Greenview Avenue, Chicago, Ill. Offices 
in all Cities. 


TERRA COTTA 
O. W. Ketcham, 125 North 18 Street, 
Philadelphia, Pa. Architectural Faience 
and Ceramics. 


VESTMENTS 
Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 
Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 
Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Nicholson and Galloway, 426-428 East 
110 Street, New York, N. Y. Lehigh © 
4-2076. Nicholson process of stone pres- 
be wi adds decades to the structure’s 
c, 

Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground. “‘Ironite’’ ““Resto-Crete”’. 


Please help us to get mote subscribers to 


LITURGICAL ARTS and more members for the 


Liturgical Arts Society. AddresstheSecretatyof 


the Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York. 


CEZOYERND 
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Sanctuary, Church of the Immaculate Conception, Ithaca, New York. Rev. William Byrne, Ph. D., Pastor 


lluminated by two shield reflectors, the finely ing of the redecorated Sanctuary. Complementing the 


| carved oak Reredos with handwoven tapestry design of the Reredos, are the Altar Rail and Sanctuary 


representing the Adoration of the Shepherds and Magi, Stalls of carved oak. Two new side Altars, metal 


towers behind the Altar. Of Gothic design the marble parapet and Lectern, Tabernacles, Crucifixes and 


High Altar, richly inlaid with Florentine mosaic, is Candlesticks, designed and executed by the Rambusch 


surmounted by a new Tester hanging from the ceil- organization, complete the work of renovation. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers Decorators and Graflsmen 
29West 45th St ~~ New York City 


RAMBUSCH FOR DECORATION, MURALS, ALTARS, PULPITS, LIGHTING FIXTURES, STAINED GLASS, WOODWORK, STATIONS AND ART METAL 


LITURGICAL ARTS 
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CHARLTON FORTUNE, DIRECTOR MONTEREY GUILD MONTEREY, CALIFORNIA 


EXHIBITION OF ECCLESIASTICAL ART 


DESIGNED AND EXECUTED BY 


THE MONTEREY GUILD 


FOR 
THE GOLDEN GATE INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION 


1939 


PALACE OF FINE ARTS * DECORATIVE ARTS SECTION 


ee ee ee 
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BRICK 


The Belden Brick Co., Canton, O. New 
York Office, 15 E. 26 St.; Detroit Office, 
14305 Livernois Ave. Face brick, both 
exterior and interior, all colors, textures, 
and sizes. 


CABINET WORK 


ane E. Hackner Company, La Crosse, 
is. 


CANDLES 


Will & Baumer Candle Co., Inc., Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. Branches: New York, Chi- 
cago, Boston, Los Angeles, Montreal. 
The pioneer church candle manufactur- 
ers of America. 


COLLECTION ENVELOPES 


H. W. Hilliard Co., Inc., 2665 Main St., 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


DECORATORS 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N. Y. Designers, Decorators and 
Craftsmen. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Complete 
Church Interiors. 


ELECTRICAL APPLIANCES 


Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Company, 
Merchandise Division, Mansfield, Ohio. 
Refrigerators, Ranges, Water-Heaters, 
Washers, Ironers, Small Appliances. Also 
Air Conditioning and Commercial Re- 
frigeration Equipment. 


FIRE CONTROL 


Acme Fire Alarm Co., Inc., 36 West 15 
Street, New York, N. Y. Engineers and 
Manufacturers of Fire Alarm Systems. 


FLOORS 


H. H. Robertson Co., 2000 Grant Bldg., 
Pittsburgh, Pa. Offices and agencies in 
all principal cities. Cellular Steel, load- 
bearing floors, used also as electrical 
raceways for wiring. 


FOODS 


John Sexton & Co., 66 Imlay St., Brook- 
lyn, N. Y. Canned foods, teas, coffees, 
pickles, preserves and relishes. 


GREGORIAN CHANT, 
INSTRUCTION 


Pius X School of Liturgical Music, 
College of the Sacred Heart, Convent 
Avenue and 133 Street, New York, N. Y. 


HEATING SYSTEMS 


Warren Webster & Co., Camden, N. J. 
Radiators, Traps, Valves, etc. 


LIGHTING FIXTURES 


Ornamental Art Metal Works, Inc., 747 
Grand St., Jersey City, N. J. Designers 
and Manufacturers. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York Nay: 


MARBLE 


Vermont Marble Company, Proctor, Vt. 
Branches in the Larger Cities. 


METAL WORK 


Ferro Studios, Inc., 228 East 150 Street, 
New York, N. Y. Ecclesiastical and 
Architectural Metal Work. 


The Monterey Guild, Charlton Fortune, 
Director, Monterey, Calif. 


Moynahan Bronze Company, 9071 
Alpine, Detroit, Michigan. Craftsmen in 
Ecclesiastical and Architectural Metal 
Work, including Lighting Fixtures. Write 
for Designs and Estimates. 


Summit Brass and Bronze Works, Inc., 
935-37 Demott Street, North Bergen, 
N. J. Ecclesiastical Metal Art Work. 
Tabernacles a Specialty. 


MOSAIC 


The Ravenna Company, 101 Park Ave- 
nue, New York, N. Y. Murray Hill 
5-2980and 3934 South Grand Boulevard, 
St. Louis, Mo. 


MUSIC TEXTBOOKS 


Silver Burdett Company, 45 E. 17 St., 
New York. Publishers Catholic Music 
Hour and Gregorian Chant Manual. 


ORNAMENTAL METAL WORK 


Cincinnati METALCRAFTS Incorpo- 
rated, Gest & Evans Sts., Cincinnati, O. 


PAINTS 


Benjamin Moore & Co., 511 Canal St., 
New York, N. Y. Other Offices: 401 N. 
Green Street, Chicago, Ill.; 4400 E. 71st 
Street, Cleveland, Ohio; 1600 South 
Second Street, St. Louis, Mo.; 2500 Wal- 
nut Street, Denver, Colo.; and Lloyd and 
Mulock Avenues, Toronto, Canada. 


PHONOGRAPH RECORDS 


R.C.A. Victor Company, Inc., Camden, 
N. J. (For sets of Solesmes Records com- 
municate direct with Liturgical Arts 
Society, 300 Madison Avenue, New York, 
Ne Ye 


OPPORTUNITIES! 


Reprints... 


The Liturgical Construction of 
the r 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 


The Textile Appurtenances of 
the Altar 
The Reverend William J. Lal- 
lou and William R. Talbot 


Liturgical Requirements for Sa- 
cred Vessels 
The Reverend Eric F. Mac- 
Kenzie 


The Craftsmanship of Sacred 
Vessels 
Graham Carey 


The Exposition Throne and 
Monstrance 
The Reverend Edwin Ryan 


Books... 


Christian Art 
C. R. Morey 
(These summaries of the five 
principal phases of Christian 
art were contributed as arti- 
cles to LITURGICAL ARTS) 
The Eastern Branches of the 
Catholic Church 
(A revised edition edited by 
Donald Attwater of articles 
which appeared in the fourth 
quarter for 1935 in LiTURGI- 
CAL ARTS) 


Both these books may be ordered 
from the publishers, Longmans, Green 
& Company, New York or from any 


bookseller. 

The Small Church 
(This little book was issued as 
a catalogue of a small church 
exhibition held in 1933 in New 
York and sponsored by the 
Liturgical Arts Society. It 
contains forewords by The 
Reverend John LaFarge, S.J. 
and Mr. Charles D. Maginnis 
together with a short article 
on the small church and many 
illustrations and list of crafts- 
men. It should be of great in- 
terest to anyone troubled 
with building problems. The 
original price of The Small 
Church was $1.50. 


Altar Cards... 


These cards appeared as fron- 
tispieces to the magazine. 
We have a number of sets 
available. 


Bound Volumes... 


We have for sale a few copies of 
Volumes II, III, V of LirurGICcAL 
Arts, bound in half Morocco at 


$7.50 each. 


$2.00 a set 


Li] 


PIANOS 


Steinway & Sons, Steinway Hall, 109 
West 57 St., New York. Grand and 
Vertical Pianos. 


PUMPS 


Chicago Pump Co., 2336 Wolfram St., 
Chicago, Ill. 


SILVERSMITHS 


Arthur Nevill Kirk, 5155 Cass Ave., 
Wayne University, Detroit, Michigan. 
Designer and craftsman in precious 
metals, jewels and enamels. 


SPRING SASH BALANCES 
Pullman Mfg. Corporation, Rochester, 


N. Y. Makers of Unit Sash Balances, re- 
placing ordinary weights and cords. 


STAINED GLASS 


Wilbur Herbert Burnham, 1126 Boylston 
Street, Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman 
in Stained Glass. 


Charles J. Connick, 9 Harcourt Street, 
Boston, Mass. Master Craftsman in 
Stained Glass. 


T. C. Esser, Stained Glass Studios, 3107 
W. Galena Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 


J. Gordon Guthrie, Dobbs Ferry, N. Y. 


Rambusch, 2 West 45 Street, New 
York, N; Y. 


Conrad Schmitt Studios, 1715 W. Wis- 
consin Ave., Milwaukee, Wis. Designers 
and Craftsmen. 


STONE 


T. R. Coughlan Company, Mankato, 
Minn. Mankato Cream, Gray and Buff; 
a Colorful Stone for Exterior and Interior 
Use. 


TEMPERATURE CONTROL 
SYSTEMS 
The Powers Regulator Company, 2720 


Greenview Avenue, Chicago, II]. Offices 
in all Cities. 


VESTMENTS 


Sisters of Christian Doctrine, Marydell, 
Nyack, N. Y. 


Maryknoll Sisters, Maryknoll, N. Y. 


Saint Hilda Guild, Inc., 147 East 47 
Street, New York, N. Y. 


WATERPROOFING 


Western Waterproofing Co., Inc., New 
York and Boston. New and old masonry 
surfaces waterproofed and _ weather- 
proofed, both above ground and below 
ground, “TIronite’’ ‘““Resto-Crete”’. 


LITURGICAL ARTS 


To Our Readers: 


We urge you to patronize 
the individuals and firms 
who advertise in LITURGICAL 


ARTS. 


Should you have occasion to 


write to any advertiser please 
don’t fail to mention the fact 
that you saw the ad in LITUR- 
GICAL ARTS. 

Advertisers are human; they 
appreciate some attention 
particularly during these dif- 
ficult times. 

Codperation between the 
readers of LITURGICAL ARTS 


and those who advertise in 


‘the pages of the magazine 


will help greatly to spread the 


ideas which we all share. 


LATORCICAL ARTS [iii] 


LITURGICAL ARTS SOCIETY- INC 


300 MADISON AVENUE + NEW YORK.N,. Y. 


Publishers of LITURGICAL ARTS, a quarterly magazine devoted to the arts of 
the Catholic Church. @ The Liturgical Arts Society, Inc., through its magazine 
and other related activities endeavors to work for the improvement of the arts 
at the service of the Church by publishing authoritative articles written by 
authors competent in their respective fields. (( The illustrated material to be 
found in each issue of the magazine is chosen first, from the point of view of 
liturgical correctness based on the requirements laid down by the proper authori- 
ties of the Catholic Church; second, from the point of view of honest work- 
manship and materials; and third, from the point of view of adequate remunera- 
tion. These three points of view represent the basic policy of LITURGICAL ARTS, 
(@ The Liturgical Arts Society, Inc. now numbers among its members thirty- 


seven American bishops; also many priests and interested laity as well as archi- 
Please address the 


: ek tects, painters, sculptors, and musicians. It enjoys an undoubted prestige and 
Secretary, Liturgical 


influence in the United States and abroad. ({ Sustaining Membership $7.00 

Arts Society, Inc., ; 
300 Madison Avenue, a year. This includes a subscription to the quarterly publication of the Society. 
New York, N.Y. The yearly subscription rate (4 issues) $2.00 in United States, and $2.50 foreign. 


St. Bartholomew’s Church, Chicago, Illinois 
The Rev. J. P. Holley, Pastor 
Gerald A. Barry, Architect 


Although the interior of St. Bartholomew’s 
Church, Chicago, is modern in spirit and 
functional in design, no disturbing trace of 
radicalism is apparent. The American Co- 
lonial style combines respect for the past 
with a contemporary desire for chaste sim- 
plicity. A proper appreciation of the many 
problems involved and their correct solu- 


tion is but a part of the Rambusch service. 


RAMBUSCH 


Designers, Decoralors and braflsmen 
2West 45th St. ~ New York City 


- RAMBUSCH EXECUTED THE DECORATION, ALTARS, ALTAR RAIL, PULPIT, SANCTUARY LIGHTING, TABERNACLE AND ART METAL 


[iv] LITURGICAL ARTS 


LIVING 
AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 


Wri SIGHT OF NEW YORK CITY AT PORT WASHINGTON ON 
LONG ISLAND IS A GUILD OF CREATIVE AMERICAN CRAFTSMEN 
DESIGNING, CARVING AND MAKING FINE FURNITURE AND INTERI- 
ORS OF WOOD. HERE IN THE STUDIO OF ALBERT WOOD AND HIS 
FIVE SONS IS FOUND THAT VITAL RELATIONSHIP OF THE DESIGNER 
WHO IS ALSO THE MAKER WHICH HAS CHARACTERIZED ALL TRULY 
FINE WORK SINCE TIME BEGAN. MODERN IN THE SENSE OF SKIL- 
FULLY MEETING THE PRACTICAL NEEDS AND INTERPRETING THE 
CULTURAL ASPIRATIONS OF MODERN LIFE THE WORK IS STILL 
TRADITIONAL AS A RESULT OF THE GUILD MANNER OF ITS PRO- 
DUCTION. MOREOVER IT IS DESIGNED TO MEET THE PATRON’S 
PARTICULAR REQUIREMENTS IN PLAN FORM AND DETAIL AND ALSO 
OF THE SIZE SCALE AND GROUPING BEST SUITED TO THE ROOM OR 
BUILDING IN WHICH IT IS TO BE PLACED. AND MAKER-TO-BUYER 
PRICE IS A MATTER OF FACT — NOT MERELY A SLOGAN. 


THE STUDIO OF ALBERT WOOD & FIVE SONS IS ALWAYS OPEN AND IS 
EASILY REACHED FROM NEW YORK CITY. OR COMPLETE SKETCHES, 
PHOTOGRAPHS, SAMPLES OF WOOD AND FULL INFORMATION SENT 
ANYWHERE UPON REQUEST. 


FURNITURE ” CARVING - WOODWORK 


ALBERT WOOD & FIVE-SONS 


PORT WASHINGTON, LONG ISLAND, N. Y. 


